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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT — 1951 Convention — 


Dear Colleagues: 


I am sure you will join me in an enthusiastic greeting to the new BULLETIN. The 
continuing growth of our National Association demands a steady expansion of all its services 
and activities. This new format of the BULLETIN marks an important step in the Asso- 
ciation’s development. It has been discussed for some time by the Executive Committee 
and the Editor and the decision was made to institute the change at this time. 


As you can well understand, it entails a 
great amount of added work on the part of 
the editorial staff, especially the editor, Mr. 
Leon Carson. We cannot adequately express 
the Association’s appreciation to the latter, 
who is so greatly to be credited with all 
details of planning and execution of the 
project. 


I am sure all the members of N.A.T.S. 
will welcome this expansion and improve- 
ment of our official organ, and I know it 
will greatly enhance the prestige of the As- 
sociation in the minds of the general public. 


Now, more than ever, may I urge you to 
take time to read carefully your BULLETIN; 
note the names of those firms and organiza- 
tions who are assisting its publication 
through their advertising; and preserve your 
copies for future reference. 


Turning to another subject, may I again 
stress the vital importance of attendance at 
one of the 1951 N.A.T.S. Voice Teachers 
Workshops. 


Those occasions when our members meet 
for cooperative endeavor have a most im- 
portant influence in promoting the welfare 
and advancement of our profession through 
the National Association. Members who 
have never attended any organziation gather- 
ings have missed a stimulating and enlight- 
ening experience. This is true in the cases 
of our National Conventions, our District 
and Chapter meetings, and our Workshop 
sessions. Perhaps it is especially true in the 
case of the last mentioned where the mem- 
bers have a full week to discuss their favorite 
subject “dear old voice training”, as my 
good friend and colleague, Francis Rogers, 
always calls it. 


Attendance at once of the Workshops has 
been made easier this year through the in- 
crease in their number to five, and by the 
wide-spread location of the meetings. The 
planners have kept the expense of attendance 
to a minimum. The programs have been 
extended, improved and varied through the 
experience of past years. In addition to what 
you will learn and what you will contribute 
from your own wisdom and experience, you 
will have a good time. 


Attend if you possibly can do so, and 
enroll early! 


Sincerely yours in N.A.T.S., 


HoMeER G. MOwE 
President. 


National Association of 
Teachers of Singing 
Convention—1951 
Chicago, Ill. 


The executive committee announces 
that negotiations for the 1951 National 
Association of Teachers of Singing 
annual meeting have resulted in the 
selection of Chicago, Ill., as the con- 
vention city. 


The delightful Hotel Sheraton, situ- 
ated on attractive North Michigan 
Avenue just north of the Chicago 
River, will serve as convention head- 
quarters. Excellent accommodations 
for members and guests attending, as 
well as for meetings of every descrip- 
tion, will be available. Members are 
urged to make their plans for attend- 
ance — NOW. The convention dates 
are,— 


December 27 to December 29 


Inclusive 


Remember—this is our own annual 
meeting—the first in which the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing will not be affiliated in convention 
with other organizations. It is, there- 
fore, vitally important that each in- 
dividual member of the association 
should make every possible effort to 
be present at and take part in the 
proceedings of this 3-day meeting. 


Negotiations with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra are now in progress, 
relative to the possibility of reserving 
a block of tickets for use by members 
of the National Association who may 
wish to attend the symphony concert 
to be held on the evening of Decem- 
ber 26. 


Important Appointments 


The schedule of National Association 
committee appointments listed on page 24, 
deserves more than passing notice by all 
members of the organization. It is a list 
of important and varying assignments na- 
tional in the sense of its inception and the 
far-reaching scope of association activity in 


Important Appointments 


its efforts to further the interests and ideals 
of the voice teaching profession. The re- 
sults of the work of these several com- 
mittees also will bring to the very door of 
each member of the association, the answers 
to many pertinent questions and problems 
of every day teaching practice. 


The splendid achievements to date of the 
committee on vocal education in setting up 
in concrete, practical form not only the 
basis of fundamental requirements for the 
teacher of singing, but a detailed supple- 
mentary report covering the proposed cur- 
riculum for the training of teachers of sing- 
ing in universities and schools of music. 
This valuable committee will continue to 
function diligently in the extended fields of 
its assignment. 

The committee on workshops has _ in 
charge the very current activities of our 
summer educational courses, already firmly 
established and which this summer will be 
located in five different educational centers 
throughout the country, as described in an- 
other section. 


The National Association continues ex- 
cursions into the field of research covering 
anatomical, physiological, psychological, 
acoustical and all other phases of basic 
knowledge that every teacher of singing 
should have at his command. Two current 
releases from this committee will soon be 
ready for distribution. 


The committee on public school vocal 
affairs is one of extreme interest to all voice 
teachers because its work will reach out 
and touch the problems concerning the early 
contact with the singing voice of the young- 
sters who are receiving training in the public 
school system, and who will become future 
prosepective singing students and singers. 

A new committee is the one on local study 
groups, the work of which will be to en- 
courage and to assist wherever possible in 
arranging in the field local study groups for 
our teachers. These study group gatherings 
occurring between the times of more formal 
district and national meetings in larger cen- 
ters of the country, and also for those teach- 
ers who may reside in more or less scattered 
communities, will prove to be an invaluable 
asset to the association’s broad educational 
plan. 

These national committees are headed by 
chairmen well known to the profession for 
their interest in and their knowledge of the 
specific fields of education in which they 
will participate. The committee personnels 
are equally strong and nationally representa- 
tive. 
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PREVIEW OF WORKSHOP 


PLANS... 


William E. Ross, chairman, committee on 
workshops, announces that the chairmen of 
the five National Association workshops are 
now busy preparing schedules and signing 
up authorities outside of the organization 
to five-day contracts. This year much greater 
stress will be laid on the subject of repertory, 
as a result of the many requests for new 
material, and the great success of the reper- 
tory section at the national convention held 
in Washington last December. It is planned 
to have at each workshop accompanists to 
assist in the presentation of whatever vocal 
material is required to be presented. 


An early brochure is now in progress, out- 
lining the preliminary details, to be followed 
later by other brochures giving courses to 
be presented, as well as schedules of classes 
and faculty. The set-up of the courses will 
follow basically the lecture outlines as drawn 
up by the committee on vocal education. 
The workshops that have been in previcus 
operation will offer new courses, in addition 
to the developing and extension of the work 
formerly presented. It is also hoped that 
the latest movie material on voice may be 
available at some of the various workshops, 
although there is nothing definite to report 
at the time of this announcement. 


Dr. G. Oscar Russell, now of Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio, will be a guest of 
the National Association workshop at In- 
diana University. Dr. Russell recently turned 
over his research materials to the Indiana 
University School of Music, where a depart- 
ment of research is being set up. Ruth Miller 
Chamlee and Mario Chamlee will be mem- 
bers of the National Association workshop 
faculty at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Victor A. Fields will be at the 


National Association workshop to be held 
at the University of Colorado. 


Among those who will lecture on the 
faculty of the NATS summer workshop at 
Connecticut College, will be Dr. Thomas R. 
Forbes, Assistant Dean and Associate Pro- 
fessor Anatomy, Yale Univ. School of Medi- 
cine, and Dr. G. K. Daghlian, Professor 
Emeritus of Physics, Connecticut College. 


Those Eligible to Attend 
Summer Workshops 


For the general information of all those 
who may be giving thought to the matter 
of attending the NATS summer workshops, 
the following announcement is made: 


Any member of the National Association 
is eligible to attend. 

Also, any younger teacher who has not 
been teaching for the five years required for 
membership, and 


Any student who is in the last two years 
of preparation for teaching may enroll if 
he or she is sponsored or recommended by 
a National Association member. 


ENROLL EARLY 


Members who plan to attend one or more 
of the NATS Workshops are urged to send 
in their letter of enrollment, together with 
the check for $5.00 as early as possible. 
By doing this you will greatly assist the 
Workshop Director who must arrange well 
in advance for your accommodations and 
comfort. This is especially necessary in the 
case of the Workshop at Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., because of the early 
date set for the meetings. 


Schedule of National Ass’n. 
Summer Workshops 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


August 6-11 incl. 
Director—William E. Ross 


University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


August 6-10 incl. 
Director—William Vennard 


University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 


August 13-18 incl. 
Director—Alexander Grant 


Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


July 29-Aug. 4 incl. 
Director—Grace Leslie 


Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


June 4-9 incl. 
Director—Harry F. Taylor 
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THE SONG: Problems of Composer and Performer Today* ..... 


by MARTHA ALTER, Associate Professor of Music, Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 


Writing a song is one of the most delicate 
tasks in the whole field of musical composi- 
tion. In writing a song, the composer is 
never for one moment free. He is, rather, 
a musical mirror of another medium, an- 
other art, that of poetry or prose as the 
case may be. He must become, in a sense, 
the poet-musician, reflecting the subconscious 
world of another. To the extent that the 
text paints, he too must paint, in subtle or 
bold sound-colors. To the extent that the 
text is restrained, the composer must con- 
trol his creative attitude. Not all texts 
chosen lend themselves to subjective treat- 
ment. Many texts are pleasantly objective 
lending themselves to little more than lush 
sound patterns, a pleasant tinkle, or a witty 
idea. 

Choice of text is a determining factor. 
I should like to think that a song is no bet- 
ter than its text but I doubt if this is true. 
An inspired and truly great text can do a lot 
for a mediocre musical setting. Witness the 
settings of the Twenty-third Psalm, too 
numerous to contemplate, all of them ob- 
viously not good. The reverse is also true, 
the existence of numerous songs, if not great 
at least good, with inferior texts. We will 
accept inferiority of text more quickly than 
an inferiority of music. We hope for a 
song with both text and music on a high 
plane, or at least on a like plane which 
avoids the commonplace. The elusive ques- 
tion of taste enters here. And once the text 
is set, the taste of the singer, for or against 
a given song, is important. All too often 
the singer is influenced by the public taste. 
It begins to sound like a never-ending vicious 
circle! 

Composers frequently turn to the past for 
their texts, favoring timeless subjects such 
as Biblical ones, but some of the greatest 
song literature has come into existence when 
a composer has used a contemporary writer 
for text and inspiration. Schubert and 
Goethe, Debussy and Verlaine, Poulenc and 
Paul Eluard; these represent a union of mu- 
sic and poetry rarely achieved. Unfortunate- 
ly many poets have been antagonistic to 
the idea of musical settings for their poems. 
They have deeply resented the thought of 
another art intruding upon their own all 
sufficient one. There is the anecdote about 
Vachel Lindsay when Philip James wished 
to set his “General William Booth enters 
into Heaven”. Lindsay replied, “I'll see you 
in Hell first”. Probably it is just a case of 
rushing in where angels fear to tread, any- 
time a composer helps himself to someone 
else’s words. 

A composer’s first duty, after the text is 
chosen, is to become familiar with the text. 
By “familiar” I mean to know it intimately. 
The words of the text, regardless of what 


they are—a newspaper advertisement or an 
excerpt from Shakespeare—must be read 
over and over again. They must be read 
aloud, for their inner meaning, their outer 
meaning, and just for their phonetic value. 
They must be read and said in a natural 
manner, as one would say them if reading 
aloud to someone else. In course of time, 
occasionally with suddenness, the phrase of 
text will have its corresponding musical 
phrase, its natural inflection, its plausible 
shape and sound. And it should be singable. 

I have just used the statement “phrase of 
text” and “phrase of music”. “Phrase of 
text” instead of “word of text” is intentional 
on my part. In setting our somewhat tricky 
language to music, I have learned to listen 
for the complete phrase of text, rather than 
for the isolated word. By setting the com- 
plete phrase when possible, the singer is 
given a logical entity to work with. Diffi- 
cult phrases such as “I thought just how 
red apples wedged the stubble’s joints be- 
tween”! do not permit a truly sustained tone 
on the part of the singer but require a more 
speech-like manner of singing not to be 
confused with parlando style, with sprech- 
stimme, or with chanting. Music moving 
along in phrase units rather than note plus 
note makes sense. I have been most suc- 
cessful when paying attention to the phrase- 
ology of English which, after all, contains 
much meaning, stimulating sound, and in- 
herent rhythm. 

The rhythm and sound of our English 
language is extremely varied. Far less legato 
than Italian, frequently as guttural as Ger- 
man or as percussive as Russian, less subtle 
than French, our language is capable of 
the ugliest and loveliest sound effects im- 
aginable. There is no reason why the com- 
poser should steer clear of any of these 
sound effects, ugly or lovely; no reason why 
he should not tackle any kind of text he de- 
sires. Anything is settable, singable. 

One can readily see that certain words, 
complicated in structure and sound, become 
a definite challenge. I have, however, been 
berated for putting to music the word “audi- 
toriums”, and have delighted in words like 
“Chickamauga” and “gong”. The task be- 
comes infinitely easier when such words are 
part of their context, as in the phrases 
“Warning for you in the auditoriums’, 
“Sergeant Bill George, wounded at Chicka- 
mauga”™’, and “His brain rang like a 
gong”*. In my Emily Dickinson songs, the 
problem at hand was to give the singer a 
chance to use a bright full singing tone when 
possible, on words like “thine”, contrasting 
these moments with a more speech-like style 
in deference to a text frequently overloaded 
with consonants. The voice needs some 
semblance of what we call melody at least 


some of the time. 

The art song is a delicate medium for 
performer as well as composer. It is one 
of the most demanding art forms on the 
interpretive level. A song performance can 
never be “hammed” or bluffed due to its 
intimate and transparent nature. There is 
no costume, scenery, or acting, none of the 
make-believe trappings of the theater, to 
help out the situation. The singer stands 
there, naked in a sense, clothed only in his 
musicianship. Just as the composer must be 
subservient to the text and mood, so the 
performer must re-create the poetico-mu- 
sical processes of the composer. The ability 
to make live this time-space art called song 
has always seemed to me to border on the 
magical. 

Our trained singer of today brings to per- 
formance a wealth of musical experience: 
the meticulous training of the bel canto 
school, the gymnastic flourishes of the 
baroque composers, the stylistic demands of 
the classical arias, a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the technical and interpretive require- 
ments of German lieder of the 19th cen- 
tury. What about the 20th century? I ques- 
tion if the singer is not sometimes so steeped 
in background that he loses sight of the 
foreground. True, contemporary song is 
different, but then, so is the German lied 
differcnt from the French impressionistic 
art song. The singer need only advance a 
few more steps into a brave new world to 
be “au courant”, part of the present as well 
as the past. Is it worth it? Yes, if only to 
be in touch with what is going on in your 
own profession today. 

There is a definite musical equipment 
necessary for the performance of much 
contemporary song. The art song of our 
century is frequently as difficult as that of 
previous centuries, but its difficulties are 
not greater, they are merely different. The 
newest aspect of today’s song lies in the 
nature of the idea written and sung about. 
It is in this respect that contemporary song 
differs most vividly from past song. Proba- 
bly no one composer has had broader taste 
where song words and ideas are concerned 
than Charles Ives, Connecticut Yankee. His 
texts range from the frontier “shout” song, 
“Charlie Rutlage”, to the transcendentalism 
of Thoreau, including settings of practically 
everybody from Aeschylus to Walt Whit- 
man. This catholicism of taste has remained 
characteristic of 20th century song. Since 
“Pierrot Lunaire” the dream world of psy- 
choanalysis has invaded the realm of song 
experience. Thus new moods have been 
added to the mood gamut of previous song 
literature. Changes of mood within a song 
or group:of songs are more marked, some- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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the year was held April 2 at the Read 
House, Chattanooga, Tenn., with 35 mem- 
bers and guests present. J. Oscar Miller of 
Chattanooga, _lieutenant-governor, intro- 
duced mayor Hugh Wasson who extended 
a cordial welcome to NATS and gave a 
short outline of the cultural and industrial 
development of the city. Regional governor 
Vernon §E. Noah, Birmingham, Ala., re- 
sponded to mayor Wasson and read messages 
and greetings from president Homer G. 
Mowe, registrar Grace Leslie and past-presi- 
dent Leon Carson. 


Ralph Errolle, head of the opera depart- 
ment, Louisiana State Univ., gave the prin- 
cipal address of the morning session. His 
demonstration of various vocal techniques 
and modification of vowel sounds was some- 
thing every teacher of singing should have 
the opportunity of hearing. His illustrative 
singing of excerpts from songs and arias 
showed the same fine vocal line for which 
he became noted during his Metropolitan 
Opera years. 


Closing the morning session, Miss Mary 
Boswell, soprano, winner of the first Grace 
Moore Scholarship at the Univ. of Tennes- 
see, sang a group of songs including Donzelle 
Fuggite (Cavalli), O Cheeks Soft and Love- 
ly (Brahms), Lullaby and I Love You 
(Shaw) and Strictly Germproof (Sacco), 
accompanied by Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Teg- 
nell. 

Luncheon was then served to the entire 
group. Dr. David Lockmiller, president of 
the University of Chattanooga, gave a 
resume of American History traced in song. 
He stressed the fact that singing is a part 
of the core of human life, not a “tacked 
on frill or furbelow”. He quoted from songs 
and chants of the Puritan schoolroom, 
through the Revolution, the rise of Na- 
tionalism, the era of social consciousness 
climaxed by the Civil War, the rise of the 
West, down to “Chattanooga Choo-Choo”, 
“Chattanooga Shoe Shine Boy” and the 
“Tennessee Waltz”. 


Miss Mary Robbs, colored soprano, re- 
cent winner of the Chattanooga Symphony 
Auditions and later soloist with that organi- 
zation, opened the afternoon session with 
a group of songs, accompanied by Mrs. 
Edith Cannada Miller. Her program con- 
sisted of the Air de Lia from “L’enfant 
Prodigue” (Debussy), Summertime from 
“Porgy and Bess” (Gershwin), Love’s Philos- 
ophy (Quilter) and the Cucoo (Lehmann). 
The afternoon panel discussion of vocal 
techniques was presided over by regional 


nessee; Hollace Arment, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute; Sydney Dalton, Ward Belmont 
College; Ralph Errolle, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The panel was generous in its dis- 
cussion and demonstration of vocal tech- 
niques, and the many questions asked were 
answered in an authoritative manner. 

After the panel discussion Guy E. Hague, 
Director of Music, Austin Peay College, 
Clarksville, Tenn., gave a demonstration of 
“Common Sense in Teaching”. He presented 
four youngsters from the Chattanooga High 
Schools who had never studied singing but 
were interested in learning to produce beau- 
tiful tones. He gave a fine demonstration of 
how correct vocal production can be at- 
tained without technical knowledge. 

Miss Marilyn Dillow, soprano, was then 
presented in a group of songs, accompanied 
by Prof. Harold A. Miller, Chairman of the 
Fine Arts Department, Southern Missionary 
College, Collegedale, Tenn. 

Regional governor Noah brought the af- 
ternoon session to a close after having con- 
gratulated lieutenant governor Miller for 
his splendid cooperation in making this the 
most outstanding regional meeting yet held 
in the Southern District. Through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Miller the visiting members of 
NATS were guests at the Chattanooga Phil- 
harmonic Association’s concert in Memorial 
Auditorium. “Christ Lay in the Bonds of 
Death”, Bach, and the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony were presented by the Civic 
Chorus, the Symphony Orchestra and four 
guests soloists from New York. 

The wonderful spirit of cooperation and 
enthusiasm shown at this meeting is an in- 
dication of the fine progress being made in 
the Southern District. The local Chattanoo- 
gan’s, Inc. cooperated in splendid fashion 
with the NATS committee on arrangements, 
issuing literature and furnishing secretarial 
assistance. 

The following members and guests at- 
tended: 


Members—Ralph Errolle, L.S.U.; Hol- 
lace E. Arment, Auburn, Ala.; Sydney Dal- 
ton, Nashville, Tenn.; Vernon E. Noah, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Mrs. Ruth Scott Parker, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Richard Golden, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Nelson Abercrom- 
bie, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. L. L. Sutherlin, 
Gadsden, Ala.; Prof. Jon T. Tegnell, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Mary W. Harris, Gadsden, 
Ala.; Prof. Guy E. Hague, Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Prof. J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
and Prof. Harold A. Miller, So. Missionary 
College, Collegedale, Tenn. (Application for 


Tenn.; Miss Mary Boswell, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Miss Virginia Starr, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Fred Brown, Temple College, Chattanooga; 
Mrs. R. D. Shepherd, Dunlap, Tennessee; 
Mrs. Emmy Land Wolff, Chattanooga; Jack 
Houts, Tenn. Wesleyan College, Athans, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Richard Golden, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Kenneth Cocharne, Chattanooga; Mrs. 
C. H. Adams, Chattanooga; Mrs. C. W. 
Rogers, Chattanooga; Mrs. Gordon Silvey, 
Gadsden, Ala.; Wayne Thurber, So. Mis- 
sionary College, Collegedale, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Eldridge, Chattanooga’s, Inc.; Mrs. Brown, 
The Chattannooga Times; Ralph Black, Busi- 
ness Manager, Chattanooga Philharmonic 
Association, Inc.; Five University of Chat- 
tanooga students; and Four high school stu- 


dents. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Romley Fell, regional governor reports 
plans are being considered for an Eastern 
District meeting, to be held probably in 
Newark, N. J., sometime during the month 
of May. At the time of THE BULLETIN 
going to press, no definite decision in this 
connection has been reached. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Regional governor E. Clifford Toren re- 
ports that activities in the Central District 
are continuing. The effects of the Washnig- 
ton convention have been felt throughout 
the district and have resulted in a consider- 
able number of membership applications 
from several localities, as well as plans for 
chapter activities. 

The various state chairmen are busy doing 
promotional work. New members are be- 
ing secured and activities within the present 
membership are being encouraged. All in 
all it has been a season of growth and de- 
velopment; we believe it will continue with 
even greater enthusiasm. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Word comes from Dr. H. Grady Harlan, 
regional governor, that a NATS Forum was 
held in Kansas at Wichita University, Febru- 
ary 9 under direction of Harold Decker, 
It. governor of the state. 

On March 5 in Oklahoma City at the 
annual convention of the Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association, the NATS member- 
ship of the state were given the responsibility 
for the vocal forum and clinic formerly 
conducted by OMTA. Mrs. Vera Neilson, 
professor of voice in Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, was in charge. Lt. governor Dr. 
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Robert Taylor of Kansas State College, Em- 
poria, was the clinician. Dr. H. Grady Har- 
lan, governor, and Henry Hobart, represen- 
tative-at-large, were both presented officially. 
The attendance was around fifty members. 

The Texas NATS meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Shamrock in Houston June 15. 
Roger Fee, University of Denver (Colo.) 
and Dr. Walter Allen Stults (Chicago) will 
be guest speakers at the Forum. 

Dr. Berton Coffin (University of Colo- 
. rado) It. governor of Colorado, reported to 
the governor’s office that they had held a 
state meeting in Denver during March. 

Walter Welti, It. governor of Utah (Utah 
State College) is stirring up interest in that 
great state. He reports that Mrs. Allie W. 
Clark, the It. governor of Utah *who pre- 
ceded him and who never misses state, 
southwestern or national conventions, has 
been appointed by the governor of the state 
of Utah to the membership of the Utah 
State Institute of Fine Arts. 

The state NATS meeting in Arkansas was 
held in November 1950. 

Dr. Vernon Fay of New Mexico has ob- 
tained two new members for that state. 


A Group at the recent Chattanooga, Tenn. meeting of the Southern District. Left to right— 
J. Oscar Miller, Univ. of Chattanooga; Sydney Dalton, Ward-Belmont College; Hollace Arment, 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute; John Carl Tegnell, Univ. of Tennessee; Mrs. 


Nelson Aber- 


crombie, Birmingham, Ala.; Ralph Errole, Louisiana State Univ.; regional governor Vernon 


E. Noah, Birmingham, Ala. 


Standing—left to right—Dr. David A. Lockmiller, president, University of Chattanooga; 


Guy E. Hague, Austin Peay College. 


THE SONG J— by MARTHA ALTER 


times violent and dramatic. The ability to 
“put across” such songs has enlarged the 
interpretive range of the concert singer. 
The elements of rhythm, harmony, mel- 
ody—the materials of song—these too are 
often different today. Rhythms have be- 
come more complicated, syncopated, irregu- 
lar; harmonies supplied by voice and piano 
are often dissonant; melody is at times chro- 
matically jagged or atonal, asking of the 
singer an unerring sense of pitch. The 
composer may have no regard for main- 
taining a tessitura for the vocal line. Fur- 
ther, the singer is sometimes singing against 
rather than with the piano accompaniment. 
One cannot ignore the accompaniment, an 
integral part of the art song since Schubert, 
which has increased in difficulty and impor- 
tance. Today’s song indeed makes new de- 
mands upon the technical ability of the 
performer. 

To summarize, there is for the composer 
the necessity of permitting the word or 
preferably the phrase of text to create its 
own contour of melody. If the composer is 
successful in this respect, the singer should 
have little difficulty in presenting the song 
in its logical phraseology -and over-all rhy- 
thm. There is also the necessity for both 
composer and singer to keep an open mind 
to all kinds of subject matter, from the 
Bible to the funny paper. I urge my com- 
position students toward contemporary verse 
and timely subjects for their song texts. 

It is said that there is a time lag of at 


— Continued from page 4 


least fifty years between public taste and 
creative art. Why be a half century behind 
the times! Let the singer cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with today’s song and a liking 
for some of it. Both composer and performer 
would do well to read contemporary verse. 
Never before has the contemporary musical 
idiom been so compatible with the English 
language. The knotty problems of setting 
English have largely been resolved and the 
singer need only add today’s fresh idioms 
to his already rich resources. The composer, 
after all, needs the singer. 


*Condensed from a paper read at the Eastern Dis- 

trict Meeting of the N.A.T.S. held in New York 

City, Nov. 4th, 1950. 

1) Six Songs from “Time and Eternity”, Martha 
Alter, 1948; text by Emily Dickinson. 

2) “Blackout”, Martha Alter, August, 1941; text by 
Edward N. Horn 

3) “Bill George”, 1932; text by Malcolm Cowley 

4) “Schizoid’’, 1940; text by Edward N. Horn 


PRESERVE YOUR BULLETINS 

Beginning with the April-May 1951 issue 
of THE BULLETIN the official organ of 
the association will come to you in its new 
enlarged form. As before, each issue con- 
tains complete records of the organization’s 
activities, in addition to interesting articles 
and editorials which should prove of in- 
terest to all voice teachers. 

Not only have additional planning and 
effort become involved in compiling this 
magazine, but increased costs have injected 
themselves into its make-up. Consideration 
of these factors should warrant the ‘careful 
preservation and systematic filing of this 
publication in all studios for ready reference, 


currently and in the future. Remember, 
THE BULLETIN carries forward from issue 
to issue the story of National Association 
life and achievements—in fact, it becomes 
a fascinating serial, historical and otherwise. 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


The passing of John Alden Carpenter on 
April 26 removed from the musical life of 
America one of its noted composers. To the 
serious and to the art song world in partic- 
ular his loss will be felt keenly and sincerely. 
The value of his song contribution to the 
concert field and studio of the vocal teacher 
has not been fully realized, but for an un- 
limited time to come, the Carpenter songs 
will retain their well deserved prominent 
places on aesthetic recital programs and as 
worthy models of the American art-song. 

John Alden Carpenter was born in Park 
Ridge, Ill., in 1876 of an old pioneer family. 
His life was unique in that for many years 
he combined a business career with that of a 
much admired composer of instrumental and 
vocal music. His background was _ highly 
academic, with Harvard University, Rome 
and Chicago as centers of musical study, 
and under such distinguished musicians and 
teachers as, among others, John Knowles 
Paine, Sir Edward Elgar and. Bernhard Ziehn. 
Walter Damrosch once stated that John Al- 
den Carpenter was the most American of 
composers, and it is true that he created 

(Continued on page 23) 
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DICTION — What it is ~ 


by William Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio 


We all complain about the weather, but nobody does anything about it. It’s somewhat 
like that with diction. Perhaps we could be more intelligent in our approach if we had a 
clear idea of what diction is. I used to think of it as an entity like a stone or an ice-cube. 
The American Academy of Teachers of Singing set me right with a real delnition. Put in 
the form of an equation it ii—PRONUNCIATION plus ARTICULATION plus ENUN- 


CIATION equals DICTION. 


What about these terms? PRONUNCIA- 
TION is the shape or formation of vowel 
and consonant sounds; ARTICULATION is 
the joining together of these sounds; ENUN- 
CIATION is the manner of projecting the 
words as to power and expressiveness. I be- 
lieve that I am justified in my later develop- 
ment of this last phase, though I may, per- 
haps, be accused of a too broad interpreta- 
tion of the term. 

The bare definition seems important 
enough to warrant amplification. First— 
PRONUNCIATION is too well understood 
to need more than its mere mention. Second 
— ARTICULATION of the _ individual 
sounds—their joining together—must be so 
clean and nimble that no damage is done to 
their formation or to the purity of the vocal 
line. Third—ENUNCIATION—the projec- 
tion of the whole—should be such that the 
song has adequate expression. This last ele- 
ment of diction is the full fruition of the 
vocal art, and, of course, presupposes the 
perfection of the two other elements, as 
well as the possession of a sound vocal tech- 
nique—a matter outside the scope of this 
paper. ENUNCIATION in the broad sense 
is much like interpretation except for this 
difference; ENUNCIATION is a matter of 
general principles, interpretation is the per- 
sonal, individual application of these prin- 
ciples. 


Let’s go back over these points again. 
One of the charms of good diction is its 
variability to suit the needs of the particular 
song. Even PRONUNCIATION, which 
would seem to be either correct or incorrect, 
is subject to this variability. This is well 
brought out in Mr. Wynn York’s excellent 
article on dialectal pronunciation. After this 
statement are we to be left high and dry with 
no standard of PRONUNCIATION? I be- 
lieve not. Generally speaking, Ah is Ah, and 
E is E, but circumstances alter cases, and 
diction is the servant of the singer, not vice 
versa. Good diction is to illuminate and 
make expressive the song and if, in order 
to do that, you deviate from the generally ac- 
cepted standard, you do it with eyes open 
and for a purpose, and you are justified. 


One further look at ARTICULATION. 
We find some degree of leeway here as we 
did in PRONUNCIATION. While general 
lyric practice demands an easy, nimble amal- 
gamation of individual sounds, yet sometimes 
in dramatic singing it seems to me allowable 
to make the changes with more vigor. In- 
cidentally, even in pure lyric singing, there 
must be a propulsive vitality so that every 


element of every word may be clearly heard. 
This is particularly true of consonants, as 
they are the identifying elements of words. 
One further point may be best explained by 
illustration. Take the word “manger.” The 
dictionary divides it thus—man-ger. I think 
it is sometimes good practice to produce the 
J sound of the second syllable as though 
it belonged to the first, particularly in an 
upward progression. That would belong to 
a lyric phrase. But in confirmation of my 
belief regarding the variability of diction, 
in a similar progression with the word “dan- 
ger”, I believe that the interests of dramatic 
singing are best served by starting the sec- 
ond syllable with a fairly strong J sound. 
(Of course, the unaccented syllable should 
not be overstressed.) These are but two of 
many other similar examples, and while I 
suspect that some teachers will not agree 
with me in this matter, yet it seems to me 
to be worthy of consideration. 

I approach the matter of ENUNCIATION 
with some hesitancy, as there is so much 
to be said about it that a whole paper might 
be devoted profitably to its discussion. Please 
remember that ENUNCIATION has to do 
with power and expressiveness in singing, 
and thus comes very close to the function 
of interpretation. We have now reached that 
point in our discussion where I may be ac- 
cused of interpreting the word too broadly. 
I do not fear the accusation, because I be- 
lieve that anything which appeals to the 
singer’s imagination and understanding is 
beneficial to him. There are here many 
matters which might be mentioned. In the 
few that I have chosen there is no sequence 
and no question of relative importance in- 
volved; I present them just as they occurred 
to me. 

The first might be referred to as separat- 
ing a word from its context. As illustration 
the words “sorrow” and “gladness.” The 
singer- should not be misled by the ordinary 
connotation of the words. When the phrase 
is “And all sorrow shall flee away” the 
mood should be exultant, not sad. With the 
phrase “Where has gladness fled?”, how 
stupid to sing it cheerfully just because the 
word gladness happens to be present! Also 
in this connection, one should steer clear of 
confusing sympathy with lugubriousness. 

Next I want to point out that even great 
composers are sometimes so concerned with 
the melodic line that they call upon words 
to resort to strange antics. One familiar 
example occurs in the aria “If WITH all your 
hearts.” In such cases the singer has to do 


his best not to bring into noisy prominence 
an unimportant word or syllable. Another 
instance is “Roeslein auf der‘Hei-DE.” 

Now comes repetitions of phrases, and 
in song, as in everyday life, they may be 
impressive and interesting or the reverse. 
In florid singing there is little to be done 
about it except to get through the passages 
in a creditable manner; but in lyric singing, 
it is quite another matter. Think of “Sol- 
vejg’s song” by Grieg. The phrase “At last 
I'll met you there” may be varied in a num- 
ber of ways, the repetition enhancing the 
original pronouncement. 

Next consider the natural cadence of 
words. This seems to me to be the most 
difficult of those imponderables which sepa- 
rate the artist from just the good singer. We 
have spent weary hours learning to count 
3/4 and 4/4, and it is hard to convince the 
student that many phrases are ruined by such 
metronomic rigidity. Added to that is the 
fact that the composer has no means at his 
disposal to indicate the finer values of time 
and stress: that has to be left to the sensi- 
tivity of the singer. On the other hand, and 
proving the beautiful variability of diction, 
phrases of strongly rhythmic nature must 
be sung with metronomic steadiness. This 
applies as well to song moods where inten- 
tional monotony is the chief characteristic. 

Somewhat in this connection is the mat- 
ter of punctuation marks printed and im- 
plied the singer must decide and which of 
several commas should be most observed. 

Also in this connection is the importance 
of indicating the presence of printed or im- 
plied quotation marks. Purely narrative or 
descriptive words are often not so important 
as the quotations which follow, and it is 
the singer’s responsibility to make the text 
so alive that the audience is left in no 
doubt as to the real significance of what 
is heard. 

Very important in the quest for authentic 
ENUNCIATION is the matter of the de- 
velopment of emotional levels either by 
steady growth or by contrasting growth and 
recession. 

In closing I would like to mention just 
one more matter. It is in the form of a 
question. What is dramatic singing? I think 
it is a mistake for teachers and singers to 
consider only roof-raising songs as dramatic, 
though that is the commonly accepted point 
of view and is, in fact, the one which I have 
had in mind when mentioning the word in 
this paper. But more correctly, any well- 
enunciated mood is dramatic singing. The 
judicious suppression of an emotion is as 
expressively dramatic as over-emphasis, and 
an introspective mood may be as moving as 
one of hearty objectivity. 


“He who touches art touches a man.” 
Walt Whitman 
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JOHN CHARLES THOMAS SPEAKS .... 


Excerpts from an address made by the noted baritone at the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing meeting in August 1949 at San Francisco. 


My appearance here tonight in the role of speech-maker will vouch for my sincerity 
and my desire to be of service to those who are trying to guide our singers up the straight 
and narrow path. It may be that nothing new will be offered, but perhaps repetition will 
summon enough interest to accomplish our goal. 


It has been brought to my attention that 
many books on the science or theory of 
singing have been compiled: therefore it 
_ may be difficult for me to find anything 
startlingly new on the subject; so perhaps 
it will be better in the short time allotted to 
me to invade the recesses of my personal and 
professional experience of a quarter of a 
century, and just tell you briefly what I 
think of this subject. Among my precious 
list of close friends was a man whose in- 
tegrity and good judgment I had reason to 
admire, and he once said that “there is more 
chicanery and charlatanism in the singing 
teacher’s profession than in any other call- 
ing on earth.” With this statement I am in 
hearty agreement, and I believe that we 
should take up arms against the conditions 
which permit this state of affairs. Your or- 
ganization is certainly on the right road, but 
it is distressing to find so many misguided 
students of singing who are continually be- 
ing misdirected into paths of vocal disaster 
by the many incompetent so-called vocal 
teachers, as well as many others totally lack- 
ing in that most profound essential—integ- 
rity. How shall we combat these evils? 
Where can one go to acquire the necessary 
schooling in preparation for this important 
job of guiding our youth in the right vocal 
paths? Doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers 
must take required courses in our great 
institutions of learning before embarking 
on a teaching or practical career; but Joe 
Doaks can play accompaniments for Ma- 
dame Diva or Monsieur DeChanteur for two 
or three dubious seasons and then hang out 
his shingle announcing “courses in vocal 
instruction”; or he may be the church or- 
ganist who gets extra money on the side 
teaching voice. What can be done to stop 
this flagrant abuse of so great a calling? 

We all must have some good luck in this 
world—I mean some good luck—and cer- 
tainly | was most fortunate in having only 
two—but really good teachers. At the Pea- 
body Conservatory in Baltimore I studied 
for a year with Blanche Sylvania Blackman; 
then as she went to New York, I met the 
new teacher, Adelin Fermin. He accepted 
me as a pupil and for three years we worked 
on the rudiments of singing. During that 
period I spent one summer in The Hague— 
my teacher’s home—where I had a vocal 
lesson every day. This I consider the real 
foundation of whatever vocal technique I 
may have. A few things about my teacher 
are perhaps in order. He was a Dutchman 


of French parentage and possessed of a 
beautiful baritone voice. He was from the 
outset disinclined to public performance. He 
became nervous and irritable weeks before 
his annual Peabody recital, and was so 
wrought up on the day of his appearance that 
he was not really able to do the great sing- 
ing of which he was capable. Never will I 
forget the celebration we all had when he 
signed his new Peabody contract which 
omitted the usual annual vocal recital. In 
preparation for his teaching career he stu- 
died with two Dutch masters, two French, 
one German and one Italian—all singing 
masters—as well as taking full courses in 
solfeggio, organ, piano and composition, 
grand opera, recital and concert repertoire. 
He, in other words, prepared to be a voice 
and singing teacher and not for a_ public 
singing career. 

Now, in your organization how many of 
your fellow members are really prepared to 
teach the fundamentals of voice production? 
How often do you avail yourselves of op- 
portunities to learn who have been proven 
tried and true in your profession? What can 
be done, in other words, by your organiza- 
tion which has already gone so far to help 
establish a proper and suitable method of 
singing which we can use to make singing 
a pleasure on account of its simplicity and 
truth? It seems to be as plain as a nose 
on a face that good singing is easy singing, 
the same as a good golf swing is an easy 
swing. No tight muscles, no tight gripping 
hands, no red faces, no lost chords and 
bulging eyes and stiff necks, backs and jaws. 
Someone asked Dan Hogan if he is abso- 
lutely relaxed in his golf swing. He replied, 
“Well, I've got to hold on to the club, 
haven't 1?” A pupil once asked if it would 
be a good idea for him to tie a string to 
a brick and let it hang suspended from his 
lower teeth so as to keep his jaw down and 
relaxed. The answer was a perfectly ob- 
vious one—“If you must hang a brick on 
your chin to sing, give it up at once— 
singing, I mean!” 

There are only a few great singers in a 
generation and you will find that the basis 
of their vocal ground work will be almost 
identical—point of tone, line, relaxation, 
color, breathing—these things will be found 
alike in all great singers. The methods of 
approach may differ somewhat—not much 
—but the fundamentals are essentially the 
same. 


Instead of continuing further on this sub- 
ject, may I impress upon you all the abso- 
lute necessity for the above operation, the 
sooner the better? I truly appreciate your 
invitation and your reception. It was not 
too difficult an assignment, for my deep 
interest in good singing is well known. 

If I can at some time in my life do any 
thing to make my fellow singer’s path bright- 
er and to make his mind and throat and 
being a happy mind and throat and being, 
it will certainly be a high spot in my life. 
May I once more impress upon you all the 
significance and importance of your calling? 
And I trust that something I may have 
said will awaken a desire to do a greater 
service to the cause of singing, especially 
in a nation so blessed with great voices— 
and in a world where the happy voice raised 
in song can wield such power for good and 
the wellbeing of mankind. 

And now from a vantage point of a ca- 
reer of ups and downs, joys and sorrows 
in practically all phases of musical endeavor 
I look toward a new field with a humble 
but enthusiastic spirit—where I can continue 
to help youngsters to guard against many 
pitfalls and to strive with them towards 
elegance of address and deportment, stu- 
dious, careful preparation of their vocal as- 
signments and above all, beauty of tone. 
For as John MacCormack used to say “If 
it ain't a pretty noise it ain’t worth listen- 
ing to!” 
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CHAPTER NOTES... 


BOSTON CHAPTER 


A vexing problem to which every teacher 
of singing—especially the private teacher— 
falls heir is that of “missed lessons”. The 
members of the Boston chapter of the Na- 
tional Association have given lengthy con- 
sideration and discussion to this question, 
which have resulted in the initiation of a 
sensible and practical solution. 

Miss Gertrude Tingley, president of the 
Boston chapter, reports as follows: 

Doubtless all of us have our rules—per- 
haps printed at the bottom of our bills, 
etc.; but it seemed to the Boston chapter 
that it would be helpful if a standard set 
of regulations were to be adopted in all 
vocal studios. 

To this end, we have evolved*a simple 
set of rules, had them printed on envelope 
size slips, and our members have eagerly 
agreed to use and enforce them. The word- 
ing is as follows: 


MUSIC STUDIO RULES 


Promptness at lessons is required. 
Cancellation of lesson, or request for 
change of appointment must be made 
24 hours in advance. 

All lessons missed must be paid for. 
When 24 hour notice is given, they 
will be made up at mutual conve- 
nience. 


Adopted by the Boston chapter 
National Association of Teachers 
of Singing 
March 15, 1951 


The Rules are printed on finest heavy 
cream stock, with N.A.T.S. monogram, and 
have enough body to stand alone, and not 
to be easily lost or disregarded. 

It is suggested that a copy be given to 
new pupils at first lesson—to other pupils 
with their bills, etc. and that a copy be 
framed and displayed in the studio at all 
times, to serve as a gentle reminder. 

The Boston chapter has decided to have 
these slips packaged in quantities of 100, 
which can be dispensed to any teacher mem- 
ber of the National Association who may be 
coping with the same problem—on the basis 
of a small charge of one dollar, post paid. 
Requests should be sent to the Boston chap- 
ter of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, 33 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Congratulations go to the members of the 
Boston chapter for their initiative in put- 
ting into definite form a set of rules which 
if adhered to by vocal teachers will tend, 
undoubtedly, to simplify a universal, ever- 
present problem of studio procedure. 


The Boston chapter is making plans for 


its final meeting of the season, to be held 
at Hotel Lenox, Boston, on Saturday, May 5. 
There will be a business meeting at 5 o’clock. 
A banquet is being arranged for 6:30 P.M.., 
with Mr. Joseph Lippman of the staff of 
National Concert and Artists Corporation, 
New York City, as the principal speaker. 
He will repeat his talk “Careers Cooperative” 
which was so well received at the Washing- 
ton convention last December. He has re- 
quested that there be questions and discus- 
sion afterward. The members and guests, 
which it is estimated will approximate 150 
in number, may look forward to a stimulat- 
ing evening. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

Harriet J. Ingersoll, secretary, reports as 
follows: 

“The Detroit chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing is a very 
young one, having been in existence for 
about a year. Mr. Cameron McLean of 
Detroit, the chapter’s president, has been 
the moving spirit in the getting together of 
the singing teachers from here and from 
the surrounding communities. We have 
been holding dinner meetings this year, after 
which interesting programs have been given 
by members. 

“In December a most delightful evening 


’ was arranged for the chapter members by 


the musicians in Windsor and surrounding 
towns (this group all being members of the 
Ontario Registered Music Teachers Associa- 
tion). Dinner was served and a very en- 
joyable program was afterwards given. 

“At our February meeting it was voted 
that we invite the N.A.T.S. to Detroit for 
convention. Also at this meeting the chap- 
ter’s charter, issued by the National Asso- 
ciation, was brought and presented to the 
chapter members by Mr. Harry Seitz, who 
was the Detroit representative at the 1950 
national convention held in Washington last 
December. 

“All in all there has been a fairly good 
response on the part of the teachers and what 
is better, the interest and membership are 
growing.” 


QUAD-CITY CHAPTER 

President Harry F. Heun, of the Quad- 
City chapter of the National Association 
reports that their schedule calls for meetings 
four times a year. The eastern Iowa and 
western Illinois meetings occur each fall: 
the third regional meeting is now being 
planned. 

Two chapter meetings have been held in 
1951, the first at Marycrest College in Janu- 
ary and the second in February at the home 
of the chapter president. The next gather- 
ing will take place in June, at which meet- 


ing plans will be completed for the regional 
meeting next fall. 

President Heun adds that while this chap- 
ter is yet small in numbers, membership will 
be increased considerably through planned 
extended contact with colleges and the state 
university. 


KANSAS CITY AREA CHAPTER 

The Spring meeting of the Kansas City 
Area chapter of the National Association 
was held April 8 in the lounge of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Administration Build- 
ing. 

Following brief talks by chapter president 
Hardin Van Deursen and_ representative 
Stanley Deacon, the speaker of the after- 
noon, Constance Eberhart of New York and 
the faculty of the Kansas City Conservatory, 
was introduced. Her topic was “The Value 
of Lyric Stage Training for the Singing 
Student”. 

Margaret Sheldon, soprano, from the fac- 
ulty of Stephens College, with her husband 
Robert Sheldon of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at the piano, presented 
a group of songs. 

The Bell Telephone film “Rehearsal” fea- 
turing Ez:o Pinza and Blanche Thebom was 
shown. 

A most delightful social hour brought the 
meeting to a close. 


MAINE CHAPTER 


The Maine chapter of the National Asso- 

ciation, organized Sept. 11, 1950, will hold 
its annual meeting on June 12 at Colby Col- 
lege, with the following tentative program: 

The principal speaker will be Charles 
Pearson of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston. A Bell Telephone Com- 
pany movie of the singing apparatus in ac- 
tion will be shown, and there will also be a 
voice clinic. 

The elected officers of the Maine chapter 
of the National Association are Wesley 
Boynton, president; Mrs. Louise Baxter Col- 
gan, vice president; Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

The Chicago chapter of the National As- 
sociation, Sonia Sharnova, president is mak- 
ing arrangements for a dinner meeting of the 
chapter on May 6. It is expected that there 
will be a list of distinguished guests. The 
main discussion will be centered around the 
topic “Singing—Experience for our young 
artists and how best to achieve it.” 

Some of the speakers representing various 
aspects of the problem will be opera star 
Mme. Edith Mason, conductor Franz Allers 

(Continued on page 17) 
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HINTS TO THE HINTERLAND 


— by THEO. G. STELZER, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska 


The ever-recurring problem of finding 
pupils with promising voices and of dis- 
covering adequate outlets for talent so found 
seems to revolve around one presupposed 
axis: proximity to the great city. As an 
almost inevitable corollary comes the sup- 
pressed sympathy and near pity toward those 
of the hinterland, who, supposedly, are de- 
prived of both material and opportunity. 
_Is there probability of talent and possibility 
for success in the less populated areas, or 
must all serious teachers and students mi- 
grate to the metropolis? 

One method of solution would be to study 
the lives of successful singers, noting their 
birthplaces, schools and studios attended, 
and their major appearances prior to final 
success. Again, one might analize psycho- 
logically the probable distribution of talent 
and outlets. This latter, more dynamic pro- 
cedure is based upon the hopes of tomorrow 
rather than upon the history of yesterday, 
and extends to the stalwart student of the 
hinterland the greater challenge. 


In the natural order of events it is safe 
to say that few geniuses and few utterly 
hopeless persons are born in any one place. 
There is a majority of the near average 
which is necessary for appreciation and sup- 
port. It is fallacious, therefore, to assume 
that any larger city would have locally a 
natural crop of potential vocal artists crying 
for the artist-teacher to come and develop 
it. Neverthless, according to a recent esti- 
mate, that appears to be a prevalent notion. 
A noted choral conductor estimated the 
number of singing teachers in New York 
to be over five thousand. This would require 
that an enormous percentage of the popula- 
tion study voice. Obviously, there is a mis- 
conception of the biological processes of 
heredity and of the probability of voca- 
tional interest in singing. What can the 
small community offer? 

The only natural advantage that a large 
city has over the small one is that of num- 
bers. Cultural advantages there may be but 
they are not confined to the metropolis. 
Musicality is the joint product of heredity 
and environment, and basic capacities for 
musical talent are inherited in varying de- 
grees of excellencé. The structure of the 
mouth, teeth, nasopharynx, and of the whole 
body differs with individuals, and influences 
the natural range and quality of the voice. 
Since vocal health is often the result of fav- 
orable hygienic conditions in childhood, the 
smaller communities and rural districts of 
the hinterland may even have an advantage 
on this count. With rural electrification, 
farms tend to have most of the comforts 
and conveniences of the city, plus health- 
giving air, food, and freedom of the great 
out-of-doors. To the extent that we admit 


this point, we must grant to the hinterland 
a position of vantage for the enterprising 
teacher of singing. To those who can hear 
the call of opportunity, these so-called out- 
lying districts present a real challenge, for 
favorable environment in the classroom, in 
leisure hours and activities, and in the pri- 
vate studio can do much to develop native 
musical capacities among healthy humans. 

Noted football coaches freely admit that 
their best players are recruited from the 
growing youth as found in the high school 
teams over the entire country. It is no secret 
that many of the outstanding players ma- 
ture under the better coaches of these 
schools. Even so it is in vocal music. The 
many young as well as experienced teachers 
wield a mighty influence for good as they 
stimulate growth far remote from the mu- 
sical centers. The guidance, the motivation, 
the goals that these valiant builders give and 
inspire can hardly be evaluated. Success in 
music is dependent upon the favorable in- 
teraction of native musical ability, intelli- 
gence, opportunity for development in a 
purposeful environment, and adequate will- 
power, motivated toward well-defined, at- 
tainable goals. This is the contribution of 
the capable teacher of singing to the hin- 
terland. 

Even though the individual differences in 
attainment among voice students so trained 
will conform to the normal probability curve 
—some few will reach only a mediocre level, 
a few others will achieve outstanding ac- 
complishments, and the middle 68 to 80% 
become functionally competent—yet the ag- 
gregate contribution made by that teacher 
is of tremendous significance. There should 
be satisfaction in this accomplishment alone. 
Also, this teacher will become more efficient 
through this very process and will be ready 
for greater tasks when they present them- 
selves. The discovery and development of 
one outstanding pupil may lead the teacher 
toward unpredictable heights. The fact that 
we have served well will be added remun- 
eration to most of us. 

In a practical way, then, we may compare 
the great American hinterland in vocal music 
and talent with agriculture and similar indus- 
tries. The great centers must be supplied 
and fed. The great centers, in return, fur- 
nish inspiration, guidance, and trained talent 
for the further exploration and development 
of yet untouched resources. Many of us 
have lived long enough to have seen the 
phenomenal growth of vocal music in the 
high schools and colleges throughout the 
United States. Who would ignore the re- 
markable contribution made by men and 
women of talent and vision, of patience and 
devotion, to accomplish this? Who in the 
larger centers of musical culture would dis- 


dain the efforts devoted to the cause of mu- 
sical education in our schools? An artist 
lives by the appreciation of his hearers. 
The answer to our problem is, therefore, 
not one.of dichotomy, nor is it one-sided. 
It is integrated and so interlocked that we 
all profit by each other. Here, then, are a 
number of basic principles which may well 
govern our attitude toward the hinterland. 

Parent-teacher associations and all clubs 
interested in culture form a valuable point 
of contact for the vocal teacher. Let us 
demonstrate that the vocal process in sing- 
ing is profitable in speech and conversation, 
in joyful living-in-song in the home, school, 
church and wherever people gather. 

School music is a subject on the required 
list in teacher training. Let us continue to 
work, write, and live the basic vocal truths 
so that they may permeate the curricula of 
all our colleges and universities, so that com- 
petent teachers of school music may sow the 
seed of proper breathing, phonation, resona- 
tion, and articulation in song. Let these 
teachers be thorough musicians and our 
children will profit thereby. 

Let us ourselves learn from these school- 
room situations that certain basic principles 
can well be learned in groups. Class instruc- 
tion in the principles of vocal technique 
should be general. Out of such classes will 
come two things: an ever increasing appre- 
ciation of vocal art, and an ever increasing 
number of capable singers who will want 
to study privately and long with a profes- 
sional career i nmind. Thus the teacher in 
the hinterland can create a field for himself 
and at the same time feed the metropolis. 

Outlets? The very process suggested cre- 
ates its own outlets. As our community clubs 
grow in interest, more singers and musicians 
are needed. As our schools progress mu- 
sically, more capable musicians will be 
needed as teachers there and in training in- 
stitutions. As the total number of com- 
petent singers increases, there will be more 
who appreciate real talent. There will al- 
ways be outlets for those who have some- 
thing worth while to let out. 

Finally, we must not overlook an advan- 
tage which came, as it were, only day be- 
fore yesterday: the wire or tape recorder. 
By means of this inexpensive device, any 
student in the hinterland may hear himself 
sing as he hears others over the radio. This 
little device may become an incentive for 
private study comparable to direction from 
a great art center. The wise teacher will use 
it as an incentive for the finest control. 

The challenge of the hinterland will con- 
tinue to be as real as it was to the pioneers 
of old. There are always new fields to ex- 
plore. And there will be ever more those 
who thrill at the thought of it. 
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th, EDITORIAL ...... 


We Expand 

This issue of THE BULLETIN takes on a new air of im- 
portance and interest. Its expanded format is the result of 
hopeful planning by the editorial staff, and so this next logical 
and long contemplated phase of development of the associa- 
tion’s publication has now become a reality. This official organ 
of the National Association has thus reached the status of a 
magazine in size and content, whereby it may be considered 
comparable in measure with the growing importance and 
strength of the national organization. After serious delibera- 
tion, the executive committee has agreed that the work of 
BULLETIN expansion should proceed at this time. 

THE BULLETIN has long since become a close-binding 
link between all association members and districts in our 
numerous, widely separated sections of the country. It has 
at all times sought to maintain contact with and to report on 
all activities of the organization, local and national, and to 
keep constantly in the minds of its many readers the purposes, 
ideals and aspirations of the National Association. In all 
these endeavors the earlier form of THE BULLETIN has 
served the association well. It is the earnest desire of the 
present editorial staff to make THE BULLETIN, in its en- 
larged, general make-up, even more serviceable to the mem- 
bers of our organization, as well as to establish it as a virile 
symbol of organization efficiency and attractiveness to those 
both inside and outside the voice teaching profession. As an 
added assurance of success, the close cooperation of all mem- 
bers and officials of the National Association will be necessary 
to augment the present probability of complete and successful 
attainment in this new venture. 


Release of Bartholomew Papers 

It is good news to learn that the new and enlarged Research 
Committee under the chairmanship of Richard DeYoung is 
in the process of republishing two valuable and interesting 
papers by the noted scientist and acoustician Wilmer T. 
Bartholomew. They are entitled “The Role of Imagery in 
Voice Teaching” and “The Paradox of Voice Teaching”. 

The making available to our membership of these two im- 
portant papers has been authorized by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association, with the permission of the 
Music Teachers National Association (Volume of Proceed- 
ings) and the editors of the Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, as well as with the consent and gracious coopera- 
tion of the author. 

These papers will be mailed to all members at an early 
date, as a part of the routine service of the National Associa- 
tion in disseminating information and literature of worth and 
of interest to those engaged in the field of voice teaching. 


Unity for the American Vocal Teacher 
The present day status of the teacher of singing and his or 
her relations and contributions to the current professional, 
social and economic set-ups in America, are constantly pre- 
senting problems of wide variety and of a serious nature. The 
answer is, of course, a united cultural and educational front 
supported by all vocal teachers, regardless of their individual 


classifications. This unity of purpose and effort cannot be 
stressed too heavily. 

Fortunately in this year 1951, we have the machinery well 
set up in place, with the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing in the lead, and other parent bodies of singing teachers 
closely allied. Through these organizations there are available, 
in the American way, a welding process of established sym- 
pathetic coordination in elevating our cultural, educational 
and ethical standards, and in building a secure protective front 
against destructive political and musical legislation and un- 
fair competition in daily practice. 

We are here concerned basically with the National Asso- 
ciation’s part in this great protective program of stabilization. 
There are still extant private and institutional teachers residing 
in varying locations throughout the United States who still 
persist in placing individualism first, regardless of results. 
There, wherever it may be, is fertile field for action on the 
part of the entire membership of the association, beginning 
with an uninterrupted search for and recommendation of 
new names on the part of each individual member. Here is 
one duty at least that becomes the definite individual responsi- 
bility of each member. 

It should be remembered that while the current roster of 
the National Association is impressive as to size and quality, 
its full power of complete professional centralization cannot 
be one hundred percent effective until the country-wide scat- 
tered but identical interests of all individual voice teachers 
are embodied in the united framework of the national or- 
ganization. Therefore, we must not permit the existence of the 
fallacious belief that with the present large membership of 
the National Association, all desired ultimate objectives may 
be achieved. Every single voice teacher in the United States 
needs the National Association of Teachers of Singing. In 
turn, itis obvious that the national organization roster should 
include the names of every legitimate, American teacher of 
singing. Our earnest and successful efforts of the past must 
not now be retarded by a self-satisfied lack of initiative and 
enthusiasm, for the final goal has not yet been reached. Unity 
for the American vocal teacher means the united efforts of 
ALL teachers at ALL times, in behalf of each other and the 
National Association. Remember, members of the National 
Association, this is YOUR business. 


Humility 

Some one once remarked that the presence of humility in 
a man became his strongest asset. As to whether that quality 
in a human being could be looked upon in this fighting, com- 
petitive world of today as a weakness rather than strength 
might, unfortunately, prove to be a matter of some difference 
of opinion. 

Now, the singing-teaching world is a realm within itself, 
and in it we, as teachers have unbounded faith. It is made 
up of many and varied potent elements. Through continued 
acquaintance with it, practical experiences gained through it, 
and a constant drinking deep at this realm’s well of unlimited 
knowledge, definite and sometimes striking characteristics de- 
velop and become apparent in us, its loyal apostles and teach- 

(Editorials continued on page 21) 
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AMERICAN SONG LITERATURE ...... 


Epirors NOTE: 


In accordance with the many requests received from members of the 


National Association, the editorial staff of THE BULLETIN is making it possible in this 
issue to present in edited form, the proceedings of the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing voice forum held in the ballroom of the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on December 29, 1950, upon the occasion of the National Association’s annual 


convention held in that city. 


The forum on American Song Literature consisted of four parts—namely, 
(1) The introductory remarks of the presiding chairman, Mr. Frederick D. Wilkerson, 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


(2) The Beginnings of American Song—Mr. Hollace Arment, Auburn, Ala. 
_ (3) The Awakening and Development of National Song Consciousness—Leon Carson, 


New York City. 


(4) Contemporary Song—Miss Grace Leslie, New York City. 
Illustrative Songs of each period were also sung. 

Accompanying song lists and data covering vocal publications pertaining to the various 
periods discussed at this forum, as prepared by the foregoing speakers, are enclosed as a 


supplement to this issue of THE BULLETIN. 


Introductory Remarks of the 
Presiding Chairman 


FREDERICK D. WILKERSON, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Each year there is felt a deeper and 
more profound encouragement in the hearts 
and minds of the members of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, toward 
the goal that the association is striving for, 
and achieving. The unique goal of unanimity 
of teachers of methods, procedures and 
practices as related to the art of singing. 
This unanimity of our association could be 
called American, in that, to my mind no 
other country has called together teachers 
of voice in order to bring about unity of 
purpose, of development, of practice and 
achievement. Indeed, it should be sounded 
aloud that specialists in the field of voice 
development, and all its phases and instruc- 
tors who have practiced for years both from 
a scientific point of view and from a purely 
empirical point of view are pooling ideas 
and findings in order to bring to the Ameri- 
can potential artist the same type of security 
of development as was felt in the golden 
era of the bel Canto method. 

The hoax of the bel Canto method is fast 
loosing its legend, for the legend has been 
handed down almost in the manner of a 
gossip game!—and the truths of it in this 
year are loosing its fabric—it is history! 
And the great admirable quality of this body 
as seekers after truth and its function and 
practice is now flinging the challenge to those 
young pupils and teachers who are thirsting 
for it. 

These desires, these motives and these 
great efforts on our part are new and are 
American! 

The examination of the American song 
literature is one phase of this equipment and 
development. It too has suffered because of 
those who were not willing to accept change 
and those who were not willing to let go 
of the old archives of contribution. No, I 
do not ask them to let go—nor would I dare 


ask them to let go—only to enhance the old 
with the blood of the new. These pulses and 
rhythms of the American way of life have 
always been unique and are becoming more 
unique each day. Yes, the scientist, the 
musicologist and the voice teacher are com- 
ing out of their private and coveted domains 
and are comparing their secrets and findings 
toward a more profound and factual develop- 
ment of beauty. 

What, with streamlined cars and elevators 
ascending thirty floors at express speed, and 
industries being converted into war plants 
over night, jet propelled planes arriving at 
the farthest destinations in a matter of min- 
uts—and thousands of shop workers rushing 
through the gates to their several homes by 
way of the fastest moving vehicles all give 
rise to new pulses, new stresses of emotion, 
new and unique sounds in a way of life, an 
American life. Psychically these sounds, 
these emotions, and pulses are heard and 
felt subconsciously and preconsciously by 
our new writers. Consequently we hear 
strange chords, strange sounds and sudden 
changes of rhythm emanating from the new 
composer. 

These creators of new sound and new 
verse, this gallant body of teachers and seek- 
ers of new truths and new light on old 
truths are indicative of the American way of 
taking hold of the sacred trust in moulding 
a better life—a finer artist! 


Part One 


The Beginnings of 
American Song* 
By 
HOLLACE E. ARMENT 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


I am highly honored to appear on this 
forum with my distinguished colleagues, and 
I hope to reveal in some small way the 
background, as well as the specific merits, 
of this most interesting early period of Amer- 
ican musical history. In some respects, it 


is rather a meager area, not because of the 
lack of material extant, but because of its 
inacessibility. We know that there was a 
great deai of music performed during the 
18th and early 19th centuries in this coun- 
try, but a systematized record of publishing 
was apparently neglected. fhen. too, there 
were enormous technica: difficulties con- 
nected with music publishing; even Bach and 
Mozait abroad shared these. The United 
States, being a new country, and filled with 
immigrants of the first or second generation, 
naturally founded its general musical taste 
on European models. A consciousness of 
nationality had awakened, but so strong was 
the influence of Handel, Mozart, and Haydn, 
that no one for some time came forward 
with a genuine American expression in 
music. 

We point to Francis Hopkinson as the 
first real American composer, and this is 
literally true; but there is such a close af- 
finity with his music and that of Michael 
Arne that the likeness is too obvious to be 
missed. The colonists were so occupied with 
staking their claims in the wilderness, with 
a musket in one hand and a plough in the 
other, that they failed to produce a con- 
scious school of American music. Some did 
try, but their efforts were doomed to failure, 
for we simply had not existed as a nation 
long enough to have any set of national 
characteristics. 

Undoubtedly there was a generous meas- 
ure of folk song, but that discussion must 
lie outside of the scope of this paper, for 
we shall deal only with the development 
of the art song. This implies particular em- 
phasis on the solo song, in which there has 
been a conscious striving on the part of the 
composer for a perfect musical expression 
in both the text and the music. 

The same stiff formality in matters of 
social address, costume, and what is called 
“good behaviour in polite society”, fashion- 
able in France until the deluge of the French 
Revolution, prevailed in this country; and 
it is not surprising that a rugged individual 
such as George Washington should admire 
the elegant, delicate, and tenuous music of 
Mozart, when such taste was the mark of 
an educated man. That Benjamin Franklin’s 
genius produced a “glass harmonium” (for 
which Mozart wrote music) is another proof 
that our nation’s fathers were far from be- 
ing musical illiterates. The era which pro- 
duced Francis Hopkinson and others who 
wrote songs tinctured by Europe in our 
early republic, saw (1) a great influx of 
music teachers from England and Germany, 
and (2) a burgeoning concert-going spirit, 
which was to bloom into great proportions 
by 1850. These concerts were sometimes 
catch-as-catch-can affairs, in which anything 
from a brace of symphonies down to solo 

(Continued on page 14) 
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AMERICAN SONG LITERATURE 


— Continued from page 12 


songs or duos (accompanied on the guitar) 
were offered to an enthusiastic public. Con- 
cert companies became more or less perma- 
nent stock companies, and these cultivated 
their public, as does the star-system of today. 
New York and Charleston were the best 
locations for these, although Baltimore and 
Boston, despite Boston’s anti-theatre law of 
1750, were considered good “show towns”. 
Philadelphia, doubtless because of the 
~ Quaker element, was considered a poor risk. 

Since there is no business like show busi- 
ness for the production of songs, most of the 
song literature was produced by professional 
musicians who were also teachers and per- 
formers; the professional composer was as 
yet unknown. ‘Surprisingly Francis Hopkin- 
son was not a professional musician; he was 
professionally almost everything else— 
lawyer, painter, inventor, statesman, secre- 
tary to the navy, judge, tax-collector, poet 
and pamphleteer; he also found time to help 
design the flag of the United States and to 
be one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. His activities as an amateur 
musician and church organist, however, gave 
him a social prominence in musical circles. 
His compositions, although they show a 
certain freshness and charm, do not possess 
a high degree of individuality. Because 
Hopkinson has enjoyed a degree of renais- 
sance by music historians that none of his 
contemporaries can boast, and since the 
1930’s his name has become almost a house- 
hold word among musicians, he will be 
touched on but lightly here. There is a good 
bit of critical material available on him, 
and his songs are by far the most easily 
obtainable now. The “Six Songs” and “The 
Washington Garland”, both dedicate to 
George Washington, may be bought inex- 
pensively. 

To me it is a matter of great personal 
regret that William Billings apparently never 
turned his original mind to the art song, 
for I am sure we would have been treated 
to something like the more bizarre songs 
of Moussorgsky, if he had. His efforts in 
choral music were the most noteworthy con- 
tributions of the time, to religious music. 
His style had great influence and was wide- 
ly copied; his “Fuguing Tunes” are still sung 
by the Sacred Harp Singers of the South. 

The most prolific of the native born 
American composers were hymn writers, for 
that was where the market was, and these 
unfortunately paid scant attention to the 
solo song as an art product. James Lyon, 
whose claim to the title of the first American 
composer is almost as valid as Hopkinson’s 
was chiefly a psalmodist, as were Oliver 
Holden and Samuel Holyoke. The musicians 
who wrote much more copiously were those 
who came from abroad to carve out pro- 
fessional careers in this new country. Hans 


Gram’s “Death Song of an Indian Chief”, 
said to be the first orchestral score published 
in this country (1791), is not particularly 
interesting as music, although it is an his- 
torical landmark. Other songs by Gram 
could be made available to the musical pub- 
lic if the interest were great enough. In like 
manner, the works of James Hook, Raynor 
Taylor, and William Shield could be profit- 
ably re-edited, for we have ample evidence 
of their quality. One of the limitations of 
early printing in this country was that many 
of the songs appear with only the simple 
melodic line. In some cases, the melody and 
the bass line appear, the inner parts being 
left for the performer at the keyboard to fill 
in at will or to the best of his taste. Few 
songs appear with full accompaniment as 
such, and in many cases, as you shall hear 
in some of the examples at the end of this 
lecture, the vocal line is identical with the 
upper part of the piano accompaniment, and 
printed on only one staff. The need for 
editing is therefore patent, and, if ever any 
kind of “arrangement” is valid, it is cer- 
tainly true in this case. Benjamin Carr’s fine 
song “Why, Huntress, Why?” from the opera 
“The Archers” (1796) is found in this form, 
although there is an added accompaniment 
figure in the high treble. The need for 
arrangements to be made in good taste with 
the style of the period is clearly apparent, 
in order to render these songs fit and at- 
tractive for present day public performance; 
the possibilities have not as yet been tapped. 
Halsy Stevens of the University of Southern 
California, has made a contemporary (not 
“modern”) arrangement of “Why, Huntress, 
Why?” in which he has caught the spirit 
of that period without violating any of the 
tenets of appropriateness, and at the same 
time has managed to evolve an interesting 
and varied accompaniment — and all this 
without using a single augmented, altered, 
or superimposed chord. 

Lest there be any mistaken notion about 
the quantity of material of song literature 
of this early period, I would like to sum- 
marize briefly the contents of the most im- 
portant reference that we have. The Sonneck- 
Upton “Bibliography of Early Secular Amer- 
ican Music” is a valuable book which con- 
tains as much available information as can 
be had on the American secular music of 
the 18th century, with publishers’ names, 
description and reference to libraries where 
rare copies may be had. Many references 
are cited for “source” where no copy is at 
present available. Collections of favorite 
songs are listed with contents in full. Of the 
hundreds of pieces both instrumental and 
vocal there are approximately 750 solo songs 
complete with piano accompaniment rentain- 
ing in existence. Approximately 150 songs 
have no accompaniment at all, or simply 


one line bass. There are 113 titles of “Song- 
sters,” and 58 of these published copies have 
been located. Approximately 1200 titles of 
pieces with composer and full description 
range from the works of Bach to Hook; 
there are 13 by Mozart, 18 by Haydn and 
5 by Handel. Commercial firms which had 
to do with publishing, music engraving and 
the like are listed. Specific music publishers 
named in Philadelphia number 14, New 
York 13, Boston 12. Other publishers who 
sometime or other had editions brought out 
were; Philadelphia with 24, New York with 
13, and Boston with 12. Printers who han- 
dled music printing jobs; Philadelphia 22, 
New York 16, Boston 19. Engravers who 
lent services to music publishers; Philadel- 
phia 9, New York 11, Boston 3. General 
firms listed in other places total 58, making 
a grand total of 222, and this, please note, 
was before the year 1800! 

Collections from an important part of the 
bibliography. For example the “American 
Miscellany” of 1798 is listed with 112 titles, 
mostly one-line tune with words. Interesting 
titles include “A Shape Alone Let Others 
Prize” and “Her Absence Will Not Alter 
Me.” A pair of “answer” songs occur with 
“Nobody,” and its logical reply “Somebody,” 
reminding us of the 1918’s with “When I’m 
Gone You'll Soon Forget Me” and its an- 
swer “When You Are Gone, I'll Not Forget 
You.” Convivial songs include “Nothing Like 
Grog” and “The Flowing Can.” Nostalgia 
had its fling, with such glittering generalities 
as “Golden Days of Good Queen Bess,” and 
“Golden Days We Now Possess,” its an- 
swer song. Racy songs included “Romping 
Rosey Nell,” “The Graceful Move,” “The 
Race Horse” and “Homeward Bound.” Sail- 
ors got a heavy play with “The Sailor Boy 
Capering Ashore,” “The Jolly Sailor,” “The 
Sailor’s Consolation” and “Saturday Night 
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at Sea.” There was even a self-reproach in 
the songs “I Sold a Guiltless Negro Boy” 
and “The Desponding Negro.” This collec- 
tion included an ode to George Washington 
beginning with the words “When Alcides, the 
Son of Olympian Jove,” to the tune of “To 
Anacreon in Heaven”—which later became 
the tune for “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

A careful winnowing of native born com- 
posers is found, and it includes John Antes, 
William Billings, Oliver Holden with 16 
titles, James Lyon with 4, and Francis 
Hopkinson with 23. 

The non-native composers who, after hav- 
ing been trained abroad, came to our shores 
for freedom and finances were more prolific. 
James Hook is listed with 150 titles (in- 
cluding the original “Lazy Bones” under the 
title of the “Indigent Peasant”), Benjamin 
Carr with 44 titles, Alexander Reinagle with 
69, William Shield with 89, and Raynor 
Taylor with 77. 

There are attractive oddities, biographi- 
cally, such as H. B. Victor who came to 
Philadelphia from England in 1774. In his 
advertisement he called himself the inventor 
of the “tromba doppia, con typana,” on 
which he plays “the first and second trumpet 
and a pair of annexed kettle drums with 
the feet all at once,” and of the “cymboline 
d’amour, which resembles the musical glass- 
es played by harpsichord keys never subject 
to come out of tune.” There is also William 
Tuckey, an emigré from England, who was 
organist at Trinity Church in New York 
who produced music from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” before it was actually heard in Ger- 
many. John Antes, born in Pennsylvania 
studied music in this country at an early 
age, went as a missonary to Egypt where the 
Turks punished him with the bastinado. 
While convalescing in Egypt, he composed 
quartets, went to Vienna and met Haydn, 
who is said to have performed his composi- 
tions. William Young, another emigré and 
composer was sentenced to death in 1797 
for having killed in a “desperate mood” the 
constable who came to arrest him for con- 
tracted debts. One mysterious and completely 
unidentified composer masqueraded under 
the florid title of “Philo-musico” (lover of 
music). One pragmatic and also unidentified 
composer signed himself $$$, and we hope 
it paid off. 

George Washington, with “mission ac- 
complished” and as the hero of the Revolu- 
tion, was immortalized with many songs and 
odes in his honor, and the rising national 
spirit found lyrical outlet in such songs as 
“America, Commerce and Freedom,” and 
“With Jefferson and Liberty”. The turn of 
the century saw the success of various ballad- 
operas in the United States, and these fur- 
nished a number of good songs, which are 
fine enough to deserve a place in the con- 
cert repertory of singers today. Instrumental 


music was given great impetus under the 
Van Hagans, father and son, who came 
from Holland. The increased interest in 
things musical is amply demonstrated by 
the fact of Alexander Reinagle’s success as 
an opera composer, and that James Hewitt 
is credited with over 300 songs, and numer- 
ous operas and instrumental works. Pathetic- 
ism had its fling, with popular titles like 
“How Happy Was My Humble Lot,” “In 
Vain The Tears Of Anguish Flow” and 
“Rock Me To Sleep, Mother.” Throughout 
the 1800’s from the first two decades, 
through the tearful twenties, the threnodic 
thirties, the fabulous forties and the flippant 
fifties, the Hewitt name (father and son) 
existed for 90 years or more as originators 
and purveyors of sentimental songs and bal- 
lads. It is difficult to conjecture where the 
self-pity school of thought (with examples 
like, “She Never Blamed Him, Never!” and 
“Oh, No, We Never Mention Her!”) might 
have led, had it not been for the rising 
popularity of the minstrel shows with their 
joyous and rhythmic tunes. Through them, 
vocal music took a happier turn. 

The year 1848 brought to our shores num- 
erous concert artists, including the fabulous 
Jullien who stirred up concert-going to fever 
pitch by his classic shenannigans. Aside 
from an almost unbelievable charlatanism, it 
is interesting to note that Jullien’s concert 
programs sometimes included as many as 
20 arias and songs sandwiched between in- 
strumental selections. “Father” Heinrich, a 
pathetic and misunderstood Bohemian who 
tried desperately to establish a purely “Amer- 
ican” music, and who was ridiculed for his 
efforts, wrote a great many songs, none of 
which (to my knowledge) are available to- 
day. It is inconceivable that with this vast 
wealth of song material there should not 
be at least a portion of it that deserves to 
be heard on our present day concert stage, 
and in our singing teachers’ studios. 

The works of Stephen Foster have re- 
ceived exhaustive treatment. It is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, as Shake- 
speare said, that such an interest might de- 
velop in the neglected literature of our early 
history. We have the scholarship necessary 
for the task of editing and making this music 
available to teachers of singing. All that is 
really needed at this point is the enthusiasm 
and interest of such groups as N.A.T.S. to 
help create a demand. 


*The following song material, recorded by 

Mr. Arment personally, was played by him 

as a demonstration feature of this portion 

of the forum program. 

1. Reinagle, Alexander—“I Have a Silent 
Sorrow,” from “Song in the Stranger”. 

2. Hewitt, James—“In a Far Distant Clime” 
(Printed and sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository & Library) c. 1800. 


3. Carr, Benjamin—“Hymn to the Virgin” 
(Published by Carr and Schetky, 1810 
Philadelphia) From the photostat copy 
in W. T. Upton’s Art Song in America. 

4. Carr, Benjamin—“Why, Huntress, Why” 
from the opera “The Archers,” 1796. 
In a new setting by Halsey Stevens. 

Part Two 


The Awakening and Developing of 
National Song Consciousness 
(1850 - 1925) 

By 
LEON CARSON, New York City 


As we enter the second half of the 19th 
century, a distinct change of musical atmos- 
phere is noted. In this the earlier, somewhat 
uncertain status of American song now be- 
gins to acquire the strength and firmness 
whereby it could be woven worthily into the 
pattern of a definite song world. 

While during the first portion of the 19th 
century there were the first awakening signs 
of a consciousness of our native song strong- 
ly tempered with foreign influence, the latter 
half of the same century witnessed a perma- 
nent founding of American song, accom- 
panied by the establishing of the native and 
naturalized American composer in a position 
of prominence. The potency of the foreign 
background had not lost its strength in the 
minds and writings of our composers, but 
this influence did not dominate entirely the 
vocal serious song music as was so fre- 
quently the case in former years. 

Among other things, virility in song com- 
position was now making itself manifest. 
This was due partly to the German influence 
which became apparent, because (1) of the 
larger number of splendid German musicians 
then flocking to America, and (2) because 
our own young native composers seemingly 
found it necessary to journey to the various 
schools at that time flourishing in Germany, 
in order to gain there a substantial prepara- 
tion for their future professional careers. 

There were certain outstanding character- 
istics apparent in our serious song literature 
of this period, which at that time were con- 
sidered the height of musical taste and con- 
struction. Today our realists consider these 
19th century works outdated and outmoded. 
The fact remains, that at least seventy-five 
years after, many of these songs are still 
being sung to the enjoyment of the music 
lover. There are also numbers of them, now 
but infrequently or never heard, which 
could be used to advantage on the singer’s 
program of today. 

The songs of these last fifty years of the 
19th century abounded in appealing melodies 
—an asset, because melody always comes 
close to the heart of the listener. Extremely 
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songs or duos (accompanied on the guitar) 
were offered to an enthusiastic public. Con- 
cert companies became more or less perma- 
nent stock companies, and these cultivated 
their public, as does the star-system of today. 
New York and Charleston were the best 
locations for these, although Baltimore and 
Boston, despite Boston’s anti-theatre law of 
1750, were considered good “show towns”. 
Philadelphia, doubtless because of the 


~ Quaker element, was considered a poor risk. 


Since there is no business like show busi- 
ness for the production of songs, most of the 
song literature was produced by professional 
musicians who were also teachers and per- 
formers; the professional composer was as 
yet unknown. Surprisingly Francis Hopkin- 
son was not a professional musician; he was 
professionally almost everything else— 
lawyer, painter, inventor, statesman, secre- 
tary to the navy, judge, tax-collector, poet 
and pamphleteer; he also found time to help 
design the flag of the United States and to 
be one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. His activities as an amateur 
musician and church organist, however, gave 
him a social prominence in musical circles. 
His compositions, although they show a 
certain freshness and charm, do not possess 
a high degree of individuality. Because 
Hopkinson has enjoyed a degree of renais- 
sance by music historians that none of his 
contemporaries can boast, and since the 
1930’s his name has become almost a house- 
hold word among musicians, he will be 
touched on but lightly here. There is a good 
bit of critical material available on him, 
and his songs are by far the most easily 
obtainable now. The “Six Songs” and “The 
Washington Garland”, both dedicate to 
George Washington, may be bought inex- 
pensively. 

To me it is a matter of great personal 
regret that William Billings apparently never 
turned his original mind to the art song, 
for I am sure we would have been treated 
to something like the more bizarre songs 
of Moussorgsky, if he had. His efforts in 
choral music were the most noteworthy con- 
tributions of the time, to religious music. 
His style had great influence and was wide- 
ly copied; his “Fuguing Tunes” are still sung 
by the Sacred Harp Singers of the South. 

The most prolific of the native born 
American composers were hymn writers, for 
that was where the market was, and these 
unfortunately paid scant attention to the 
solo song as an art product. James Lyon, 
whose claim to the title of the first American 
composer is almost as valid as Hopkinson’s 
was chiefly a psalmodist, as were Oliver 
Holden and Samuel Holyoke. The musicians 
who wrote much more copiously were those 
who came from abroad to carve out pro- 
fessional careers in this new country. Hans 


Gram’s “Death Song of an Indian Chief”, 
said to be the first orchestral score published 
in this country (1791), is not particularly 
interesting as music, although it is an his- 
torical landmark. Other songs by Gram 
could be made available to the musical pub- 
lic if the interest were great enough. In like 
manner, the works of James Hook, Raynor 
Taylor, and William Shield could be profit- 
ably re-edited, for we have ample evidence 
of their quality. One of the limitations of 
early printing in this country was that many 
of the songs appear with only the simple 
melodic line. In some cases, the melody and 
the bass line appear, the inner parts being 
left for the performer at the keyboard to fill 
in at will or to the best of his taste. Few 
songs appear with full accompaniment as 
such, and in many cases, as you shall hear 
in some of the examples at the end of this 
lecture, the vocal line is identical with the 
upper part of the piano accompaniment, and 
printed on only one staff. The need for 
editing is therefore patent, and, if ever any 
kind of “arrangement” is valid, it is cer- 
tainly true in this case. Benjamin Carr’s fine 
song “Why, Huntress, Why?” from the opera 
“The Archers” (1796) is found in this form, 
although there is an added accompaniment 
figure in the high treble. The need for 
arrangements to be made in good taste with 
the style of the period is clearly apparent, 
in order to render these songs fit and at- 
tractive for present day public performance; 
the possibilities have not as yet been tapped. 
Halsy Stevens of the University of Southern 
California, has made a contemporary (not 
“modern”) arrangement of “Why, Huntress, 
Why?” in which he has caught the spirit 
of that period without violating any of the 
tenets of appropriateness, and at the same 
time has managed to evolve an interesting 
and varied accompaniment — and all this 
without using a single augmented, altered, 
or superimposed chord. 

Lest there be any mistaken notion about 
the quantity of material of song literature 
of this early period, I would lit: to sum- 
marize briefly the contenis of the most im- 
portant reference that we have. 7 Sonneck- 
Upton “Bibliography of Early secular Amer- 
ican Music” is a valuable book which con- 
tains as much available information as can 
be had on the American secular music of 
the 18th century, with publishers’ names, 
description and reference to libraries where 
rare copies may be had. Many references 
are cited for “source” where no copy is at 
present available. Collections of favorite 
songs are listed with contents in full. Of the 
hundreds of pieces both instrumental and 
vocal there are approximately 750 solo songs 
complete with piano accompaniment reatain- 
ing in existence. Approximately 150 songs 
have no accompaniment at all, or simply 


one line bass. There are 113 titles of “Song- 
sters,” and 58 of these published copies have 
been located. Approximately 1200 titles of 
pieces with composer and full description 
range from the works of Bach to Hook; 
there are 13 by Mozart, 18 by Haydn and 
5 by Handel. Commercial firms which had 
to do with publishing, music engraving and 
the like are listed. Specific music publishers 
named in Philadelphia number 14, New 
York 13, Boston 12. Other publishers who 
sometime or other had editions brought out 
were; Philadelphia with 24, New York with 
13, and Boston with 12. Printers who han- 
dled music printing jobs; Philadelphia 22, 
New York 16, Boston 19. Engravers who 
lent services to music publishers; Philadel- 
phia 9, New York 11, Boston 3. General 
firms listed in other places total 58, making 
a grand total of 222, and this, please note, 
was before the year 1800! 

Collections from an important part of the 
bibliography. For example the “American 
Miscellany” of 1798 is listed with 112 titles, 
mostly one-line tune with words. Interesting 
titles include “A Shape Alone Let Others 
Prize” and “Her Absence Will Not Alter 
Me.” A pair of “answer” songs occur with 
“Nobody,” and its logical reply “Somebody,” 
reminding us of the 1918’s with “When I’m 
Gone You'll Soon Forget Me” and its an- 
swer “When You Are Gone, I'll Not Forget 
You.” Convivial songs include “Nothing Like 
Grog” and “The Flowing Can.” Nostalgia 
had its fling, with such glittering generalities 
as “Golden Days of Good Queen Bess,” and 
“Golden Days We Now Possess,” its an- 
swer song. Racy songs included “Romping 
Rosey Nell,” “The Graceful Move,” “The 
Race Horse” and “Homeward Bound.” Sail- 
ors got a heavy play with “The Sailor Boy 
Capering Ashore,” “The Jolly Sailor,” “The 
Sailor’s Consolation” and “Saturday Night 
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at Sea.” There was even a self-reproach in 
the songs “I Sold a Guiltless Negro Boy” 
and “The Desponding Negro.” This collec- 
tion included an ode to George Washington 
beginning with the words “When Alcides, the 
Son of Olympian Jove,” to the tune of “To 
Anacreon in Heaven”—which later became 
the tune for “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

A careful winnowing of native born com- 
posers is found, and it includes John Antes, 
William Billings, Oliver Holden with 16 
titles, James Lyon with 4, and Francis 
Hopkinson with 23. 

The non-native composers who, after hav- 
ing been trained abroad, came to our shores 
for freedom and finances were more prolific. 
James Hook is listed with 150 titles (in- 
cluding the original “Lazy Bones” under the 
title of the “Indigent Peasant”), Benjamin 
Carr with 44 titles, Alexander Reinagle with 
69, William Shield with 89, and Raynor 
Taylor with 77. 

There are attractive oddities, biographi- 
cally, such as H. B. Victor who came to 
Philadelphia from England in 1774. In his 
advertisement he called himself the inventor 
of the “tromba doppia, con typana,” on 
which he plays “the first and second trumpet 
and a pair of annexed kettle drums with 
the feet all at once,” and of the “cymboline 
d’amour, which resembles the musical glass- 
es played by harpsichord keys never subject 
to come out of tune.” There is also William 
Tuckey, an emigré from England, who was 
organist at Trinity Church in New York 
who produced music from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” before it was actually heard in Ger- 
many. John Antes, born in Pennsylvania 
studied music in this country at an early 
age, went as a missonary to Egypt where the 
Turks punished him with the bastinado. 
While convalescing in Egypt, he composed 
quartets, went to Vienna and met Haydn, 
who is. said to have performed his composi- 
tions. William Young, another emigré and 
composer was sentenced to death in 1797 
for having killed in a “desperate mood” the 
constable who came to arrest him for con- 
tracted debts. One mysterious and completely 
unidentified composer masqueraded under 
the florid title of “Philo-musico” (lover of 
music). One pragmatic and also unidentified 
composer signed himself $$$, and we hope 
it paid off. 

George Washington, with “mission ac- 
complished” and as the hero of the Revolu- 
tion, was immortalized with many songs and 
odes in his honor, and the rising national 
spirit found lyrical outlet in such songs as 
“America, Commerce and Freedom,” and 
“With Jefferson and Liberty”. The turn of 
the century saw the success of various ballad- 
operas in the United States, and these fur- 
nished a number of good songs, which are 
fine enough to deserve a place in the con- 
cert repertory of singers today. Instrumental 


music was given great impetus under the 
Van Hagans, father and son, who came 
from Holland. The increased interest in 
things musical is amply demonstrated by 
the fact of Alexander Reinagle’s success as 
an opera composer, and that James Hewitt 
is credited with over 300 songs, and numer- 
ous operas and instrumental works. Pathetic- 
ism had its fling, with popular titles like 
“How Happy Was My Humble Lot,” “In 
Vain The Tears Of Anguish Flow” and 
“Rock Me To Sleep, Mother.” Throughout 
the 1800’s from the first two decades, 
through the tearful twenties, the threnodic 
thirties, the fabulous forties and the flippant 
fifties, the Hewitt name (father and son) 
existed for 90 years or more as originators 
and purveyors of sentimental songs and bal- 
lads. It is difficult to conjecture where the 
self-pity school of thought (with examples 
like, “She Never Blamed Him, Never!” and 
“Oh, No, We Never Mention Her!”) might 
have led, had it not been for the rising 
popularity of the minstrel shows with their 
joyous and rhythmic tunes. Through them, 
vocal music took a happier turn. 

The year 1848 brought to our shores num- 
erous concert artists, including the fabulous 
Jullien who stirred up concert-going to fever 
pitch by his classic shenannigans. Aside 
from an almost unbelievable charlatanism, it 
is interesting to note that Jullien’s concert 
programs sometimes included as many as 
20 arias and songs sandwiched between in- 
strumental selections. “Father” Heinrich, a 
pathetic and misunderstood Bohemian who 
tried desperately to establish a purely “Amer- 
ican” music, and who was ridiculed for his 
efforts, wrote a great many songs, none of 
which (to my knowledge) are available to- 
day. It is inconceivable that with this vast 
wealth of song material there should not 
be at least a portion of it that deserves to 
be heard on our present day concert stage, 
and in our singing teachers’ studios. 

The works of Stephen Foster have re- 
ceived exhaustive treatment. It is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, as Shake- 
speare said, that such an interest might de- 
velop in the neglected literature of our early 
history. We have the scholarship necessary 
for the task of editing and making this music 
available to teachers of singing. All that is 
really needed at this point is the enthusiasm 
and interest of such groups as N.A.T.S. to 
help create a demand. 


*The following song material, recorded by 

Mr. Arment personally, was played by him 

as a demonstration feature of this portion 

of the forum program. 

1. Reinagle, Alexander—“I Have a Silent 
Sorrow,” from “Song in the Stranger”. 

2. Hewitt, James—“In a Far Distant Clime” 
(Printed and sold at J. Hewitt’s Musical 
Repository & Library) c. 1800. 


3. Carr, Benjamin—“Hymn to the Virgin” 
(Published by Carr and Schetky, 1810 
Philadelphia) From the photostat copy 
in W. T. Upton’s Art Song in America. 

4. Carr, Benjamin—“Why, Huntress, Why” 
from the opera “The Archers,” 1796. 
In a new setting by Halsey Stevens. 

Part Two 


The Awakening and Developing of 
National Song Consciousness 
(1850 - 1925) 

By 
LEON CARSON, New York City 


As we enter the second half of the 19th 
century, a distinct change of musical atmos- 
phere is noted. In this the earlier, somewhat 
uncertain status of American song now be- 
gins to acquire the strength and firmness 
whereby it could be woven worthily into the 
pattern of a definite song world. 

While during the first portion of the 19th 
century there were the first awakening signs 
of a consciousness of our native song strong- 
ly tempered with foreign influence, the latter 
half of the same century witnessed a perma- 
nent founding of American song, accom- 
panied by the establishing of the native and 
naturalized American composer in a position 
of prominence. The potency of the foreign 
background had not lost its strength in the 
minds and writings of our composers, but 
this influence did not dominate entirely the 
vocal serious song music as was so fre- 
quently the case in former years. 

Among other things, virility in song com- 
position was now making itself manifest. 
This was due partly to the German influence 
which became apparent, because (1) of the 
larger number of splendid German musicians 
then flocking to America, and (2) because 
our own young native composers seemingly 
found it necessary to journey to the various 
schools at that time flourishing in Germany, 
in order to gain there a substantial prepara- 
tion for their future professional careers. 

There were certain outstanding character- 
istics apparent in our serious song literature 
of this period, which at that time were con- 
sidered the height of musical taste and con- 
struction. Today our realists consider these 
19th century works outdated and outmoded. 
The fact remains, that at least seventy-five 
years after, many of these songs are still 
being sung to the enjoyment of the music 
lover. There are also numbers of them, now 
but infrequently or never heard, which 
could be used to advantage on the singer’s 
program of today. 

The songs of these last fifty years of the 
19th century abounded in appealing melodies 
—an asset, because melody always comes 
close to the heart of the listener. Extremely 
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sentimental titles were the vogue, and emo- 
tionalism in text and music was more often 
than not found to be dominant. In their 
structure these songs were long and drawn 
out, with extended instrumental introduc- 
tions and interludes, which were then as 
harmoniously pleasing to the ear as some 
of our current idiomatic arrangements are, 
for the unititated, confusing and more often 
confounding. As a general rule, the accom- 
paniments could be characterized as being 
- profusely florid and more often than not, 
rich and heavy in harmonization. There are, 
of course, important exceptions. 

In the attempt to segregate or classify the 
varying aspects of song development such 
as exist in the progress of American music, 
one must make certain allocations and estab- 
lish lines of period demarcation in a some- 
what arbitrary fashion. With this procedure 
there is not always universal agreement. As 
between 19th and 20th centuries, the fact 
also remains that the spans of the composers’ 
lives and the influence of the styles of their 
compositions overlap the end of one century 
and spread over into the first quarter and 
in some instances into the second quarter of 
the following century. Limitation of time 
permits bringing to the forefront only high- 
lights of a prolific epoch of serious vocal 
song composition. 

It was during the period 1850 to 1880 that 
a large group of native composers contrib- 
uted to what might be termed the early but 
real beginnings of art-song in America. Ac- 
cording to certain records, Richard Storrs 
Willis (b. Boston 1819; d. 1900) enjoyed 
the distinction of having been the first Amer- 
ican composer to travel to Germany to study 
music. He wrote numerous simple and un- 
pretentious songs, of which Sleep, the Kind 
Angel is Near Me (1849) is typical. There 
was Alfred H. Pease (b. 1838-d. 1882) a 
gifted American with early German training, 
who in one respect stands out from his con- 
temporaries through his warm colorings of 
the harmonic fabric. A few of his outstand- 
ing songs will be remembered such as Blow, 
Bugle, Blow (1864), When Sparrows Build 
(1864) and particularly Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night. 

Another outstanding figure was John 
Knowles Paine (b. Portland, Me., 1839: d. 
1902), who became dean of contemporary 
composers. In 1862, he was appointed to 
the Chair of Music at Harvard University. 
An academic New Englander, Paine was at 
heart a romanticist. It is interesting to re- 
member that he was the pioneer in organ- 
izing music courses in our native colleges. 
Such songs as I Wore Your Roses Yesterday, 
Early Springtime, The Bird upon the Rosy 
Bough, and the Matin Song are refreshing, 
but they have not achieved the spirit of 
lasting impression upon listeners of the cur- 
rent century. There are folks who maintain 


that American music starts with Paine, (no 
pun intended); it might be said seriously 
that this could apply to his orchestra works, 
but not to his songs. Paine’s opera Azara 
was never given a dramatic performance— 
the idea being abandoned at the Metropoli- 
tan because it was impossible to find a 
contralto and bass who could sing sufficiently 
understandable English to delineate effec- 
tively the leading roles. 

Undoubtedly one of the strongest figures 
in the native song field up to the year 1880 
was Dudley Buck (b. Hartford, Conn.: d. 
1909). It has been said that he opened the 
floodgates of American song, for he was a 
prolific writer from the time his first song 
Where Are the Swallows Fled was published 
in 1868. While Dudley Buck wrote many 
secular songs including Thou Art Mine, 
Shadow Land, and I Love Thee in 1878-81, 
the famous Bedouin Song in 1881, Alone 
and Spring’s Awakening (1893), his chief 
claim to being one of our leading song 
writers, rests with his contribution to Amer- 
ican sacred song. 

Buck’s symphonic cantata—Scenes from 
the Golden Legend—won in 1880 the $1000. 
prize at the Cincinnati Festival. The popular 
My Redeemer and My Lord (Golden 
Legend) is still sung in and out of church. 
Cantatas of dramatic effectiveness followed, 
such as the Voyage of Columbus, The Light 
of Asia, and numerous sacred cycles in- 
cluding the Coming of the King, The Story 
of the Cross, Christ the Victor, and the 
Midnight Service for New Year’s Eve. All 
of these provide solo material. His miscellan- 
eous sacred songs, of which perhaps the 
best known is Fear Not Ye, O Israel, are 
still being heard in church circles. 
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A typical serious-song cover of the more 
or less romantic 1860's. 


For the first time there enters into the 
field of American song a woman composer, 
Clara Kathleen Rogers (b. England 1844: 
d. 1931), who lived in Boston for 58 years. 
A singer herself, she composed both songs 
and instrumental compositions, of the for- 
mer there being Clover Blossoms (1882), 
Confession (1900) and Overhead the Tree- 
tops Meet (1903). Her song, She Never 
Told Her Love (1880), bears too striking a 
resemblance to the vocal setting of this same 
text by Haydn years before. 

Homer N. Bartlett (b. 1846, Olive, N. Y.: 
d. 1920) was another prominent composer 
of the period. He did not have a foreign 
background of study. His first published song 
was Moonbeams (1876). Many critics dis- 
count Bartlett, but he did give to American 
song repertory a flair ‘and a peculiar rich- 
ness—in fact an over-richness of harmoniza- 
tion, which up to that time had not been 
apparent. His career ran somewhat parallel 
to that of Dudley Buck’s, living through the 
same period and having composed the same 
number of songs (50), but otherwise en- 
tirely unlike him. 

One of Bartlett’s best songs is The Two 
Lovers (1911). The same text was used 
later by James P. Dunn in a song which 
has achieved considerable popularity entitled 
The Bitterness of Love. There is a weird 
similarity between the music of these two 
composers in the setting of this text; in 
our opinion the Bartlett song is the better 
version. In addition to his many popularly 
received songs like, for instance, Her Voice 
to Me, Come to Me, Dearest, I Hear the 
Brooklet Murmur, An Autumn Song, Winds 
O’March, etc., Bartlett composed many 
sacred songs, but in this latter field he could 
not compete with the dignity and breadth 
of the style of Buck. 

The songs of Smauel P. Warren (b. 1841: 
d. 1915), a name little remembered, were 
among the most musicianly of his time. 
They indicate a rather definite Schumann 
influence, and then again of Brahms. There 
might be mentioned The Sea Hath Its Pearls 
(1865) and in 1866 two songs built around 
Tennyson’s poems—Miller’s Daughter and 
Love That Hath Us in the Net. 

The last twenty years of the 19th century 
also produced its large quota of excellent 
song composers, many of them still with 
a basic German musical background. Due 
to time limitation we can refer specifically 
to only a few. We now realize that this early 
rather uneven line of American song is be- 
ginning to reach the strength and sophistica- 
tion where in the hands, among others, of 
two Americans it weaves itself into a definite 
pattern of the beginning of our contemporary 
art song. These men were Arthur William 
Foote (b. Salem, Mass., 1853: d. 1937) 
and George Whitefield Chadwick (b. Lowell, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Chicago Chapter (cont.) 

of “South Pacific” and Leo Kopp of the 
opera and concert fields. Managers Bertha 
Ott and Mary Wickerham, and director of 
public school music Dr. Helen Howe will 
also speak. It is hoped to begin a project 
for a concert series in the several neighbor- 
hoods of Chicago, soon. 


NEW BUFFALO (N.Y.) 
CHAPTER 


At a recent meeting of association mem- 
bers in and around Buffalo, N. Y., a new 
chapter of the National Association was 
formed. The following officers were elected. 


Mrs. Louise Sleep 
Vice President ...... Mrs. Jessie Cutler Wixom 
Recording Secretary ........ Miss Alice Rozan 


Corresponding Secretary ... 
Miss Lucy Macdonald 
Mrs. Ragnhild Ihde 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Three years 
Nichols, Miss Marie Mohr 


Two years 
Miss Gertrude Lutzi 


Mrs. Ruth K. 


One year 
Mr. Joseph Phillips 


Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols 
Miss Marie Mohr 
Membership ........ Mrs. Jessie Cutler Wixom 
Miss Gertrude Lutzi 


NEW SAN FRANCISCO 
CHAPTER 
April 22, 1951 
OFFICERS 
President 
Eugene Fulton, San Francisco 
Vice-President 
Mrs. Irma Randolph, Oakland 
Secretary 
Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, San Francisco - 
Treasurer 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, San Francisco 
Board of Directors 
Everett Foster, Santa Rosa 
Pascal Monk, Sacramento 
J. Henry Welton, Stockton 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Regional governor Toren of the Central 
District announces that requests for informa- 
tion concerning the forming of new chapters 
have been received from National Associa- 
tion members in at least two localities. Mem- 
bers in the St. Louis area are interested in 
establishing a chapter, as are also those in 
the Cleveland vicinity. It is expected that 


definite progress may be reported in the 
next BULLETIN. 


In connection with exploring the possibili- 
ties of establishing a chapter of the National 
Association in Pittsburgh, Pa., regional gov- 
ernor Romley Fell has requested Mr. Mc- 
Clurg Miller of 237 Fifth Avenue, that city, 
to arrange for a preliminary meeting with 
the foregoing end in view. All National 
Association members of Pittsburgh and vi- 
cinity are urged to cooperate with Mr. Mil- 
ler in this very worthy project. 


Dr. Albert Edmund Brown, former presi- 
dent of the Boston Chapter and now of 
Denver, has been appointed chairman of 
promotions for the Colorado Chapter. 


“Nothing is further from the truth of mu- 
sic than its partial understanding.” 
(Music Survey) 


Make your 
NATS Summer Workshop 


reservation early! 


APRIL-MAY, 1951 
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Mass.: d. 1931). It is the personality, mu- 
sicianship and artistry of these two com- 
posers that we still admire today. 


There is a seriousness of workmanship 
that attaches itself to Foote’s vocal com- 
positions. He is always sensitive to harmonic 
color. Included among his early songs are 
I'm Wearing Awa’ to the Land o° the Leal 
(Lady Nairn) (1887), In Picardie (Graham 
Tomson) (1896) and A Ditty (Sir Philip 
. Sidney) (1892). We find the latter catching 
the textual mood with a light delicate touch, 
while In Picardie there reflects in deliberate 
movement the meditative feeling of the text. 
Another eeffctive song of Foote’s is The 
Red Rose Whispers of Passion (Jno. Boyle 
O'Reilly) (1919). It would seem as though 
the song Tranquillity (Mary van Orden) 
(1915) is one of Foote’s best compositions, 
in which he offers much of individuality of 
musical structure and imaginative feeling. 
In it we sense a strong beginning of the 
idiomatic feel of our 20th century repertory. 

Chadwick was a stalwart American, who 
studied for a while in Germany and the 
virility of his outlook and character is re- 
flected in the sturdiness, rich style and at 
times the dramatic flair of his 100 or more 
songs. Some of these are Du bist wie eine 
Blume, Allah, Bedoiun Love Song, O Let 
Night Speak of Me, and Sweetheart, Thy 
Lips are Touched with Flame. A Ballad of 
Trees and the Master is still heard frequent- 
ly and the song retains its combined mu- 
sical and textual atmospheric flavor of nature 
and the simple dignity of the Master. Inci- 
dentally, only a singer of deep emotional 
and spiritual innateness can interpret this 
song in a worthy manner. 

We remember Ethelbert Nevin (b. Vine- 
acre, Pittsburgh: d. 1901) as experiencing 
but a short career, living only 39-years. His 
fundamental training came three 
sources, America, Germany and Italy. Nevin 
could best be described as a ‘miniaturist’, 
because like Foster, and at times even more 
so, he could draw a fine line of fluency, 
disclosing moods of extreme tenderness. Un- 
like Foster, he was a finely trained musician. 
In his own way, Nevin occupies one of the 
high niches in the repertory of American 
song. It was MacDowell who said that after 
composers of symphonies are forgotten, the 
lilting tunes of Ethelbert Nevin will be cher- 
ished and remembered. Despite this asser- 
tion, in our realistic fashion of the day, we 
seem to have gotten very far away from 
Nevin, perhaps because no great virility is 
distinguished among his songs, and partly 
because they show no deep musical pro- 
fundity. However, there are many of these 
bright, fluently moving compositions. still 
available. Some of them furnish good, but 
limited program material for use by the 
lyric voice, and as illustrative songs for lec- 


ture-recital programs reflecting that particu- 
lar period of American song literature. 

Many of Nevin’s songs come to mind, 
such as I Wait for Thee, Little Boy Blue, 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod, and Oh That 
We Two Were Maying, the latter full of 
lush sentimentality to the point of being 
maudlin. There was at least one vocal com- 
position that proved an exception to his 
acknewledged style as a miniaturist,—Before 
the Daybreak, which formerly occupied a 
prominent position on concert programs, 
and is not infrequently sung today. Here he 
employs big, slashing phrases, building them 
up in the middle of the composition into an 
extremely difficult tessitura and ending in an 
anti-climax, as did many of this period. We 
must not pass by The Rosary which, in its 
day gained world-wide popularity and ac- 
claim. Mr. Francis Rogers of New York 
City, dean of present-day vocal teachers and 
a member of our National Association, holds 
the distinction of being the singer to first 
present The Rosary from manuscript, at 
Mr. Nevin’s request. 

And now we come to an outstanding and 
much beloved composer who worked not 
only for the voice but for the instruments, 
and who occupies an important place in 
American music all his own. We refer to 
Edward MacDowell (b. New York City 
1861: d. 1908). At one time he held the 
honor of occupying the first Chair of Music 
at Columbia University. MacDowell was 
once termed a ‘listener to the winds’. He 
was indeed, a most sensitive romanticist at 
heart and a poet by nature. He loved and 
seemed to catch the spirit of the woods, the 
sea and the fields; his music expressed it 
all understandingly. 

MacDowell’s early training led him to 
follow German models for a period of time, 
and occasionally we find a slight trace of the 
delicacy of the French in his songs. During 
his active creative period in America he 
made a tremendous effort to be orginal, 
forsaking as best he could, his foreign models 
at the price of a limitation of freedom in 
the vocal line and an unwitting suppression 
of the emotional. Consequently many of 
these songs show a fragile, melodic charm, 
combined with orginality reflective of the 
natural life of America as he found it. Mac- 
Dowell apparently felt the very great danger 
of submerging the voice in a heavy wave of 
accompaniment so prevalent among com- 
posers of the period and he began to cut 
down his piano scores to the merest back- 
ground for the vocal line. One feels that 
he was altogether too rigorous in this proc- 
ess. Many singers dislike MacDowell sings 
because they feel a lack of freedom in the 
vocal line becomes a handicap, and because 
the majority of the accompaniments are so 
light and delicate that they cannot present 


these songs with any degree of spontaneity 
or dramatic value. 

Many of MacDowell’s best songs are now 
infrequently used. When we hear Mac- 
Dowell’s name we invariably think of the 
well-worn To a Wild Rose. Yet, we seldom 
hear of For Love’s Sweet Sake, an excellent 
song. Or his charming Midsummer Lullaby, 
with Goethe text, or The Sea, or Long Ago. 
A Maid Sings Light and a Maid Sings Low, 
unquestionably one of his most successful 
songs, is more often sung. Merry Spring 
Maiden and Tyrant Love are also good 
songs. Yet, MacDowell today, like Nevin 
is very much in the background of actual 
song presentation. There is still need for 
these compositions to be heard on the recital 
platform and in the studio. 

Many of us remember Henry Hadley (b. 
Somerville, Mass., 1871: d. 1937), a splendid 
American composer, whose songs showed 
a technical dexterity and fine workmanship. 
There is a certain freshness, never ending, 
in the song I Plucked a Quill from Cupid’s 
Wing (1900), while The Lute Player of 
Casa Blanca (1912) lost none of the same 
type of spontaneity. Serious and restrained 
is the lovely Stille, traumende Frihlings- 
nacht (1911). Undoubtedly The Time of 
Parting (Tagore text) (1921) is the most 
effective of the Hadley songs. 

Another outstanding composer whose best 
song work was accomplished in the late 19th 
century, was Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (b. Hen- 
niker, N. H., 1867: d. 1944). Up to the 
time of her passing she was considered the 
honored dean of contemporary American 
song writers. Her musical education was 
obtained in America. A pianist of note, her 
songs, 150 in number, are not only richly 
endowed with a vital lyric line, but are 
blessed with a fluent and rich piano score. 
The Year’s at the Spring (1899; pub. 1900) 
shows Mrs. Beach’s ability to combine an 
intense harmonic vocal picture collabora- 
tively with a brilliant piano accompaniment. 
Ah, Love But a Day, Ecstacy, Dark Garden, 
I Shall Be Brave, Fire and Flame, and I 
haps the best of all, are familiar songs to the 
Send My Heart Up to Thee, the latter per- 
haps the best of all, are familiar songs to the 
student and the concert singer. 

As we turn to the 20th century, we find a 
large group of important composers who 
were born during the latter part of the pre- 
ceding century. The works of these men 
were incepted both in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, and their compositions for the 
voice bring something of a special newness 
to the musical atmosphere of the latter 
period. In reality they have carried over 
into the 20th century the already established 
tradition of colorful and romatic ideals and 
have tinged them with a new form consisting 


(Continued on page 20) 
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of a more definitely technichized style. These 
have served as a connecting link between the 
late 19th century florid romanticism and 
the later and current experimental stage of 
a newer compositional form wherein its com- 
posers are seeking original and heretofore 
untried realistic outlets for the expression 
of their emotions. 

This group of able composers includes 
Charles M. Loeffler (b. Alsace 1861; d. 
1935), Richard Hageman (b. Holland 1882), 
- Wintter Watts (b. 1884), John Alden Car- 
penter (b. Park Ridge, Ill, 1876), Bain- 
bridge Crist (b. Lawrenceburg, Ind., 1883), 
Edward Horsman (b. 1873; d. 1918), 
Charles Tomlinson Griffes (b. Elmira, N. Y., 
1884; d. 1920). It is our opinion that the 
vocal works of these men represent the very 
core and vital strength of our art-song de- 
velopment up to the present. 

John Alden Carpenter, splendidly educated 
and a pupil of the late John Knowles Paine, 
is frequently referred to as the great ama- 
teur of American music. For many years 
his principal occupation was that of a busi- 
ness executive, and yet Carpenter’s songs and 
instrumental compositions are of such great 
merit as to place him well within the front 
ranks of his professional colleagues. One 
might describe Carpenter as a legitimist, 
with a strong leaning towards the classics, 
as well as to the adventurous spirit of the 
moderns. The music of his songs is often 
difficult, but usually the chaste beauty of 
it is worth more than passing notice on 
the part of the singer. His style is generally 
one of rare refinement, on one hand as 
exhibited in the delicacy and transparent 
beauty of the tonal tints in his cycle of 
Chinese tone-poems Water Colors, and again 
thrilling and powerful in the Light, My Light 
of the Gitanjali group. In numerous Car- 
penter songs there also runs the flavor of 
the French, with the spirit of Debussy and 
Ravel in the background, yet at all times 
these compositions are guided directly by 
his own strong originality and personality. 
As we know, the Gitanjali cycle composed 
of six songs built around Tagore poems 
(1914), represents something of the ultimate 
in secular song composition. From the stand- 
point of vocal execution, they are problems 
to conjure with. The Green River, Looking 
Glass River, To One Unknown, May the 
Maiden, To a Young Gentleman, Go, Lovely 
Rose, are important, adaptable vocal ma- 
terial for concert and studio use. Showing 
versatility in 1926, Carpenter composed a 
group of four Negro Songs, with such titles 
as Shake Your Brown Feet, Honey; The 
Cryin’ Blues; Jazz-Boys; That Soothin’ Song. 
They provide excellent jazz rhythms and 
feeling, and are especially interesting be- 
cause they show the successful delving of a 
composer of art song into the flamboyant 
field of jazz. One might state that in Car- 


penter’s song compositions, there is found 
the meditative spirit, the love of expressing 
the genius of nature and its influence upon 
human experience. 

At this point, tribute must be paid to one 
of our living composers, Richard Hageman 
(b. Holland, 1882), who has composed a 
number of picturesque and striking songs, 
such as At the Well (1919), May Night 
(1917) and Do Not Go My Love (1917) 
all set to Tagore texts. These songs still 
grace our concert programs. There is a high 
sense of bouyancy evidenced in his song 
Happiness (1920), with its significant piano 
score, and also in Me Company Along 
(1925). Numerous other songs, composed 
after the expiration of the period under 
discussion (1925) are conspicuous on recital 
programs. 

Then there is Bainbridge Crist, a real 
native American composer and the possessor 
of a musical temperament unlike most of 
his contemporaries. Blessed with an unique 
imagination, he is drawn primarily to that 
which is fanciful and at times almost unreal. 
Mixed with this, one also finds something 
of a distinct objectivity in his songs. As a 
result we have esthetic vocal music of a 
high order, woven around delightful poetry. 
The beautiful Into a Ship Dreaming (de 
La Mare text), is full not only of color and 
imagination, but of tranquil mysticism and 
remarkable poetic beauty. Closely akin to 
his employment of fancifulness is the joy 
of painting exotic pictures for the voice, 
found in the four songs of the cycle Col- 
oured Stars (1921) set to Chinese and 
Nepalese texts. Here again imagination lends 
a skilful distribution of highlights and 
shadows. Undoubtedly, no more lovely art- 
song exists today in American song repertory 
than Bainbridge Crist’s By a Silent Shore 
(pub. 1934), set to quaint allegorical text 
from Conrad Aiken’s Senlin. Some feel that 
White Hour Like Snow (1926) (Aiken) is 
the best of the composer’s later songs. The 
delightfully droll Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes (1920), the exciting Girl of the 
Red Mouth (1918) for male voice, of course, 
the graceful coloratura song O Come Hither, 
and To Columbine (1916), with its final 
cadence beauty, all attest to Crist’s ability 
and his musical achievements in behalf of 
our native song literature. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman (b. 1881 - 
d. 1946) was an American who came close 
to the hearts of our people through such 
songs as The Land of the Sky Blue Water, 
At Dawning (1906) and the Spring Song 
of the Robin Woman (Shanewis) (1918). 
He is particularly noted for his use of Amer- 
ican Indian thematic material in songs of 
more modern harmonization, such as the 
1914 collection of four unusual compositions 
“Wigwam and Tepee”, concluding with the 
stirring song, The Thunderbirds Come From 


the Cedars. 

In the passing of Charles Tomlinson Grif- 
fes in 1920, American musical art in gen- 
eral and serious song in particular lost one 
of its most courageous protagonists. Had 
he lived longer our native song repertory 
would have been enhanced in value and 
scope through his continued invaluable con- 
tributions. In many instances Griffes’ songs 
reflect tendencies of the later day German 
due presumably to the fact that he had spent 
the greater part of his student days in Ger- 
many. Occasionally he broke loose from 
this influence and turned to the later French 
and Russian schools. We are familiar with 
such songs as are generally considered the 
most worthy and the most popular of his 
compositions. These include the impressive, 
sombre and finest of his songs The Lament 
of Ian the Proud; also the rich, sensuous, 
smoothly moving Thy Dark Eyes to Mine, 
the Rose of the Night and the vigorous 
climactic sea song, An Old Song Resung. 
There are numbers of others, such as By 
a Lonely Forest Pathway, In a Myrtle Shade, 
the Five Poems of Ancient China and Japan, 
all of which have outstanding charm and mu- 
sical values. 

Edward Horsman (b. 1873-d. 1918) 
composed interesting art songs of intricate, 
dissonant design, which are extremely at- 
mospheric. These serve as excellent art song 
program material as, for instance—You Are 
the Evening Cloud (1916), In the Yellow 
Dusk (1916), The Bird of the Wilderness 
(1914). 

Charles Martin Loeffler, was a foreign 
born composer, but he lived in America 
the greater part of his life and up to the 
time of his death. His contribution to Amer- 
ican song repertory was limited in quantity, 
but of great value in its quality. In some of 
his songs Loeffler shows a distinct Debussy 
influence, although his own originality, his 
mysticism and his artistic personality are the 
dominant features. There is a richness of 
texture and a feeling of classicism in his 
writings. Perhaps To Helen (1906) is the 
best known, adaptable for use by medium- 
high male voice. Sudden Light, A Dream 
Within a Dream and Sonnet are representa- 
tive of his song-art. 

Even though it is difficult at times to prove 
nationality in art, one might venture the 
statement that Wintter Watts (b. 1884) is 
thoroughly American in his enthusiasm and 
directness of-approach and expression. While 
perhaps his melodic invention is not always 
equal to his skill in harmonization and 
craftsmanship, Watts’ work has broadened 
and deepened with the years, and undoubt- 
edly his later songs are the best. The avoid- 
ance of extreme sentimentality builds in the 
direction of an innate strength and confi- 
dence, in this composer’s songs. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Humility (cont. ) 


ers. All this absorption tends to promote in one a genuine 
sense of authority and at times, believe it or not, a feeling 
of righteous or unrighteous superiority. Again, with it all, 
there comes a development of that mysterious, self-assertive 
and so-called self-preserving tendency in our daily lives and 
deportment, charitably called—ego. 


As teachers and leaders in a great art, true ego in its simple 
sense and under normal control provides, as the psychologist 
might say a well balanced consciousness of the individual’s 
distinction from “other selves”. This distinctiveness, coupled 
with an innate feeling of, and an outward expression of hum- 
bleness, makes for the well poised, kindly and respected 
teacher of singing. 


Humility of spirit, with freedom from undue pride or taint 
of arrogance are the stirring qualities that permit the vocal 
teacher to give in genuine fashion his or her best of that in 
which their faith may be implanted, without thought of self- 
importance, position or self-aggrandizement. That great 
man, the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the Supreme 
Court in Washington, once wisely said—‘“The great act of 
faith is the moment when you decide that you are not God 
Almighty.” And so this truth remains, even in this day of 
dire stress. Humility and its outward expression, humbleness, 
make for strength and a teaching calibre which, coupled with 
other qualifications of equal value, make possible the vital 
approach to the maximum dissemination of the subject to be 
taught, and at the same time make it possible for the teacher 
to command the respect of those who gather around him. 


Humility in the teacher, when reinforced by a sense of 
knowledge and a demeanor of dignity, becomes a tower 
of well proportioned strength. As we gaze up at the peaks 
of that great mountain range of as yet unconquered experience 
and unexplored knowledge of an unlimited calling, may we 
realize and appreciate the steepness of the path to the top and 
our own smallness of stature in relation to its demands. May 
we remain humble. 


AN APPRECIATION 


It is with a deep sense of gratefulness that the editorial staff, 
in behalf of the National Association acknowledges the splendid 


spirit of cooperation manifested by those organizations and firms 
who have contributed so generously to the success of this first issue 
of THE BULLETIN in its new form—through its advertising 
columns. 


We remember with appreciation that in 1944 it was the same 
three teacher-organizations—the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association, the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild and the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing—(from the ranks of which were 
drawn the charter-members of the present National Association of 
Teachers of Singing) that today appear with full-page publicity in 
this initial release of the enlarged BULLETIN. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 


The columns of THE BULLETIN remain open for the meking 
public of the names of the author-members of the organization, 
the titles of their published works, the names of the publishers, 
the dates of publication and the price. This listing of author- 
members and their books, the editor of THE BULLETIN wishes 
to make as complete and as representative as possible. 


Undoubtedly there are numerous published literary creations 
from National Association membership sources which are not in- 
cluded in previous listings recorded in earlier issues of THE 
BULLETIN. Association members would like to know of these, 
and there is no more effective manner of announcement than 
through the columns of our national official organ. Space will be 
reserved for new listings of authorship. 


Words to a Contributor 


A good wine 

Should stand uncorked a while before being drunk 
To exhale its ethers. 

So should an author 

Having inwardly fermented his work 

Remain for a season gently idle and passive 

Before writing it. 


Christopher Morely (Morely’s Magnum) 


APRIL-MAY, 1951 
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’ Like Music on the Waters (1908) is 
a serious, contrapuntal song. 1919 was a 
crowning period of achievement for Watts, 
for eight distinctive songs in addition to the 
well-known cycle, Vignettes of Italy, were 
published during that year. The Poet Sings, 
Love Me, and Pierrot (Teasdale texts) are 
effective and have much appeal. The Little 
Shepherd’s Song (1922) is sung frequently 
today, as is the exuberant Joy (1922). The 
poetic Wings of Night (1921) we are all 
~ familiar with. The Nightingale and the Rose, 
provides a combination of modern harmoni- 
zation, rhythmic freedom and sound counter- 
point. Intreat Me Not to Leave Thee (1923) 
is full of alternating pathos and tenderness, 
coupled with a breadth of dignified declama- 
tion. Transformation (1922), meditative in 
general character, has proved an excellent 
song for studio and program use. Bring Her 
Again to Me (1923) is an unusual song 
suitable for low voice. Wild Tears, with a 
recurring unique type of cadenza is a com- 
position of power and depth of feeling for 
a voice of solidity and warmth. Let It Be 
Forgotten (1923) containing passages of 
great beauty, and the delightfully lyric A 
White Rose (1923) are useful and highly 
decorative songs for recital purposes. Three 
Songs for Low Voice (1924), including the 
fairly well-known Song is so Old and also 
Dark Hills, provide atmospheric material. 

A. Walter Kramer (b. New York 1890) 
is another prolific composer of American 
song. In the early phases of his career, 
Kramer's songs indicated a close imitation 
of the German song type, and at times they 
were reflective of the French. With the 
years, Kramer’s originality of design and 
thought have taken on a more significant 
meaning. A splendid song is the Invocation 
(Gebet) (1922), showing a Straussian in- 
fluence. There is something of the German 
folk-song flavor in The Faltering Dusk. In 
the Crystal Gazer (1921) we find a formal 
scheme, modernized and flexible, with a 
suggestion of the classic recitative and aria. 
The Last Hour (1914), calmly retrospective 
in mood, is replete with suppressed emotion. 
In Two Lieder (1923) we find the first, 
Pleading a typical lied in form and style, 
and Unto All Things Voice reflects strongly 
the spirit of the concert aria. Perhaps no 
one of the Kramer songs is finer than Swans 
(1917) set to Teasdale text. Here the mood 
of night, with restful poise and beautiful 
harmony throughout make this song a work 
suitable for interpretation by the most sensi- 
tive singing artist. There are, of course, other 
delightful Kramer songs. 

Of obvious necessity, the names of many 
substantial composers for the voice have 
been omitted from this discourse covering 
the period 1850-1925. Their works are valu- 
able contributions to the field of song, its 


teachers, singing artists and students, and 
are being heard with considerable regularity 
in recital and are sought after for studio use. 
It is a matter of regret that these composers 
and their works could not have been identi- 
fied with this talk. 


Part Three 


Contemporary Song 
By 
Grace Leslie, Assistant Professor of 
Music, Connecticut College — 
and New York City 


Those of us who have had the classic 
and romantic background of the song litera- 
ture of the past should be very grateful, 
but not blind or deaf. There is no denying 
the growing urge to hear the songs of present 
day composers. All music has been con- 
temporary in its own period. 

John Erskine says in his book, What is 
Music: “The world never asks in advance 
for any creative art, least of all new music. 
When the composer arrives uninvited which 
is the only way he can arrive, the world 
draws a deep sigh. Yet he alone could (and 
probably will in the present turmoil) speak 
for the world we live in.” 

Beginning in the early thirties there was 
much experimentation by new names among 
American song composers, more especially 
in the art-song form which is our considera- 
tion at this time. There was a drawing away 
from the influence of Strauss and Debussy. 
Naturally in creating the new idiom the songs 
seemed vague, unfinished, very short. A “‘one- 
key” idea was prevalent. The transposed 
voice of the “popular” singer heard on rec- 
ords and radio had influenced the new art- 
song writer. Another challenge seemed to 
speak for itself. Evidently composers de- 
cided that voice production as such was not 
able to sing English unless the vocal line 
was shortened or made easy. Perhaps there 
was the influence of the publisher—to have 
songs available in keys suitable for the 
average singer. Mood, vowel color, detached 
phrases were present. Against a predominant 
piano part there were a few words. Of orna- 
mentation, long vocal line there was very 
little. And, oh my, there was very, very 
little to “put over”. The speaker remembers 
the difficulty experienced in arranging a 
contemporary American group for a Town 
Hall program in the late thirties. Two or 
three long and one or two short songs of 
sufficient variety in text, time, and rhythm 
was next to impossible. However, all this 
pointed the way to the forties which speak 
for themselves. There is no excuse whatever 
in this present moment for not presenting 
on any song recital program material worthy 
from every standpoint to be presented in 
studio or formal recital. It is here, it is 


published in many cases, and only needs 
sufficient study for its singing. 

There is a quadrangle it seems to me, 
which must be considered: the contemporary 
composer, the singing teacher, the student 
singer or advanced artist, and our American 
public. There are two other very important 
factors: the learning and using of our own 
language in its purest form (and I mean 
purest) and the publisher. Fifteen years 
has made the pedulum swing very far in 
favor of modern American art song. We in 
our association and through the medium of 
our studios wherever they may be have an 
opportunity to especially bring about the 
support of the publisher in making available 
the best of the songs and in insisting that 
they be used wherever possible on public 
programs. That is part of the scheme of 
vocal education. 


There are several outstanding writers to- 
day. They are so good one must feel they 
have the instinct and understanding of the 
singing voice. It is to be regretted that some 
composers who promised much in early 
song forms for the solo voice turned to the 
more rewarding one of choral or symphonic 
composition. 


Many manuscripts present themselves, for 
self-expression covers a big field. In music 
schools, universities and colleges original 
composition is very much encouraged. Out 
of this may come our desirable song writer 
of the future. That has long been proved in 
fact. There is a definite urge to express the 
American scene in what ever guise may 
appeal to the writer. It is natural for modern 
poetry and prose to be used and in some 
cases the composer is also lyric writer. That 
is not new for there are many examples in 
the past of this need of combining the music 
and words through the imagination of the 
composer. “In the 18th and earlier periods 
a musician would combine in a single per- 
sonality creation, performance and _ teach- 
ing.” (Erskine). 

It is my experience through meeting and 
working with live composers that they are 
sincere, have great integrity of purpose and 
are not easily swerved from the setting down 
of what to them is present day ART. And 
Art is the Truth. 

We as singing teachers need to examine 
this material and where better than in our 
own studios where vocal development must 
keep pace with modern need. We may find 
many students who are more responsive to 
the songs of their own period than to the 
earlier schools. Through this phase we can 
and must lead them to what has gone before. 
If they have curiosity the chronological 
placement will come easily. 

The 1925-50 list includes songs which a 
young voice may do with safety preserving 

(Continued on page 23) 
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the much-talked-of vocal line etc. There are 
melodic songs modern only in the sense they 
have been composed during this period of 
time. There are pleasant texts, simple words; 
there are lyric and dramatic songs, disson- 
ance and discord of text go for efficet. It is 
today’s music for the voice. The list is far 
from complete for every day brings more 
to the surface of our time. 

“Sing something they know”: one of the 
most disastrous phrases of the times should 
be changed to “Sing something they DON’T 
know.” It is no longer sufficient that a 
teacher of today shall stop with the reper- 
toire he or she has learned during their 
own career. Add to that for your own devel- 
opment and inspiration the music of the ex- 
citing period in which you are taking part. 
Be a leader in thought and action. Study 
all the time in order that your teaching 
presentation of this new medium shall be 
given to those under your guidance with the 
greatest vitality and projection. The song of 
today must answer the same questions by 
which we judge the best of the classics and 
romantics. Songs are subtitled “for Voice 
and Piano.” Piano is not just a subdued 
accompaniment. It has its place in giving 
mood, rhythms, emotional stress. Words 
must be given proper musical value. (Refer 
to Schubert, Wolf, Debussy). 
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From Alter (1941) 

The writer has found some complaint on 
the part of teachers to the effect that they 
are too busy teaching, so “the students bring 
their own songs”; “they want to sing what 
they hear on the radio” etc. ad lib. A teacher 
in any other subject would HAVE to keep 
abreast of the new thought in his major 
field. And praise be we do have some among 
us whose minds are scintillating with en- 
thusiasm and are eager to help all around. 
Versatility is the watch word of today’s 
teacher and singer. In being sincere ad- 
vocates of our own form of vocal expression 
we shall individually and collectively, as an 
association, bring about the establishing of 
a real American art recognizable from afar 
as a sincere expression of a nation great in 
resource and industrial capacity and already 
bringing to-the surface the soul and spirit 
of her song. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 


the death of our fellow member 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


Portland, Oregon 


John Alden Carpenter 

(Cont. from page 6) 

successfully his own musical idiom early in 
his career. 

Carpenter’s tone-poem cycle Water Col- 
ors, the Gitanjali song group set to Tagore 
text, The Green River, Go, Lovely Rose, 
To One Unknown, To a Young Gentleman, 
Serenade, are vital examples of American 
vocal composition, and we are indeed grate- 
ful that these, together with numerous other 
songs and outstanding instrumental compo- 
sitions have been left to us as teachers and 
singers in the form of a priceless heritage. 


Requests For Back Numbers 
All requests for back issues of THE 
BULLETIN should be sent direct to Assist- 
ant Editor, Harold E. Luckstone, 17 E. 
96th St., New York 28, N. Y. No charge 
will be made for back numbers dated prior 
to May 1, 1951. 


FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS ... 

Ep. Note: For the information of those who may not have received the communication 
of April 16, 1951 released by the Institute of International Education, 2 W. 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y., and because it is believed that its content contains data of interest 
to all vocal teachers, space is given to its reproduction in this issue of THE BULLETIN. 


Dear Sir: 


April 16, 1951 


The 1952-53 competitions for the United State Government Grants under Public Law 
584 (79th Congress, the Fulbright Act) will open for all participating countries on May Ist, 


1951 and close qn October 15, 1951. 


We believe that the enclosed news release regarding opportunities in the field of Music 
will be of interest to you. We would appreciate your cooperation in publicizing this informa- 
tion so that all qualified and interested young people will be acquainted with these oppor- 
tunities and will be able to apply before the close of the competition. 


May 1, 1951 
Talented young students of music, seeking 
further training in renowned musical centers 
abroad will be interested in the announce- 
ment by the Department of State that com- 
petitions for foreign study awards under 
Public Law 584 (the Fulbright Act) are 
now open for the 1952-53 academic year. 
Applicants must be citizens of the United 
States at the time of application, and must 
have adequate knowledge of the language of 
the country in which they wish to study. 
They must also have a B.A. degree or its 
equivalent in professional training by the 
time they take up their awards. Competitions 
are keen, and only serious and well qualified 
young persons should apply. Generally, ap- 
plicants over 35 years of age are at a dis- 
advantage in these competitions. All appli- 
cations are reviewed by a committee of well 
known specialists in various music fields. 


Sincerely yours, 
David B. Wodlinger 
Director 
U. S. Student Program 


Awards provide transportation, tuition, 
and maintenance for an academic year. The 
countries with which educational exchange 
arrangements are now in effect are Australia, 
Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, 
Egypt, France, Greece, India, Iran, Italy, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Applicants who will be enrolled at an 
institution of higher learning in the fall of 
1951 must apply through the Fulbright Pro- 
gram Adviser on their campus for informa- 
tion and application forms prior to the clos- 
ing of the competition, October 15, 1951. 
Applicants not so enrolled should write di- 
rectly to the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
New York, before September 30, 1951, as 
applications will not be issued to candidates 
at-large after this date. 


APRIL-MAY, 1951 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 

The former personnel of the committee 
on vocal education has been retained for the 
further extension of its work. At the request 
of Mr. Edward Harris, formerly chairman 
of this committee, a change has been made 
in the occupancy of this post, whereby Mr. 
Bernard U. Taylor, New York City, will 
succeed Mr. Harris. The latter will continue 
to serve as a member of the committee. 

The association takes this opportunity to 
extend to Mr. Harris its sincere thanks and 
appreciation for the invaluable services ren- 
dered by him in directing and participating 
in the activities of the committee on vocal 
education since its inception in 1948. The 
committee consists of the following mem- 
bers: 


Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (IIl.) 

Ruth Douglass ( Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (IIl.) 

The following new national committees 
are announced by President Mowe, in behalf 
of the executive committee, as of March 
1951: 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 


William E. Ross, Chairman (Ind.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Grace Leslie (N. Y.) 

Harry F. Taylor (N. C.) 

William Vennard (Calif.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Richard De Young, Chairman ( Il.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 

Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 

William C. Rice (Kan.) 

William E. Ross (Ind. ) 

Robert Walls (Ore.) 

Kenneth Westerman ( Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
VOCAL AFFAIRS 

Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) | 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (lowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY-GROUPS 


Grace Leslie, Chairman (N. Y.) 
(Committee being selected) 


Elected to Membership 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
 < Elsa, 2201 Eutaw Place, Baltimore 


Miss Genevieve Beryl Bowman, 9 East 47th Street, 
New York 17, New York 

Heald, Mrs. Mildred Brookings, 18 Maple Street, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Miss Eleanor Miriam Davis, 25 Peterboro Street, 
Boston 15, Mass 

Mme. Jeanne Laval, ao Winterbourne Road, Bal- 
timore 16, Mary 

Reid, Miss nrg ie, 90 Princeton Place, Buf- 
falo 10, N.. Y. 


a og Miss Dorothy, 28 Minto St., Dorchester 

._ Mass. 

Mr. Franco S. Russo, 14 Greenleaf Street, 
15, Mass. 

Mrs. Alice H. ee 1284 Beacon Street, Brook- 
line 46, Mas: 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Banker, Mr. E. Stanley, Jr., Wesleyan Methodist 
College, Central, Car. 

Miss Cleota Josephine Collins, Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg, Virgini 

Culyer, Miss Katherine, Cuaweme College, Spartan- 
burg, S. Car 

Dickson, Miss Ivah, Box 4, Due West, S. Car. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Armend Coullet, 1004 Belhaven Street, Jack- 
son 4, Mississippi 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Brooks, Miss Edith Moreen, 108 West South, War- 


Boston 


renburg, Mo. 

Davis, Miss Agnes, School of Music, Univ. of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Feil, Mrs. —— M., 3010 E. 6th St., Kansas 
City 1, 

Mrs. Helen Spring Road, Westerville, 
Ohio 

Mugle, Mr. Eugene Everett, 1804 California, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

Roider, Mr. Karl A., 325 W. University Avenue, 
Ada, Ohio 


Sheldon, Mrs. Margaret Dennis, 38 West Boulevard 
South, Columbia, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Simpson, Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes, 1115 Gilmer Drive, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Whitelock, Mr. Kenly Wilson, 255 Browning Ave- 
nue, Salt Lake City 15, Utah 


CALIFORNIA-WEST DISTRICT 

Hoffman, Mr. Frans, 1027 Doran St., South Pasa- 

dena, Calif. 

Mr. Price Dunlavy, 6161 Barrows Drive, Los An- 
geles 48, Calif. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mrs. Boris G. Alexander, 534-G, Miller Street, Des 
Moines 15, Iowa 
(formerly, Miss Virginia M. Sledge, Denver, Colo.) 
Miss Carolyn Allingham, 108 S. Mentor Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
(formerly, 95 S. Mentor) 
Mr. Everett Anderson, 3 Sylvan Ave., Bergen- 
field, N. J. 
(formerly, 550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 27, N. Y.) 
Mrs. Estelle Barrett, Groton School of Music, 454 
Thames St., Groton, Conn. 
(formerly, 476 Thames St.) 
Mme. Elizabeth B. Bradish, Ely, Vt. 
(formerly, 133 King St., Burlington, Vt.) 
=! Frank Brown, 302 Sunderland Bldg., Omaha, 


(formerly, 1107 N. 49th St.) 
Miss Dorothy E. Clark, 202 Smith Hall, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

(formerly, 606 S. Ridgeway, Champaign, III.) 
Mrs. H. Frederick Davis, 934 Westchester Place, 

Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

(formerly, 11210 E. See Drive, Whittier, Calif.) 
Mr. Vincent Paris Fish, 407 Trinity Place, Williams- 


port, Pa. 

(formerly, 5912 E. Church St., Lock Haven, Pa.) 
Mr. James French, 1471 McDaniel, San Jose, Calif. 

=. 1610 Stevens Ave., Minneapolis 4, 


nn. 
Mr. r. Guthrie Frye, 1404 Gilpin Ave., Wilmington 


1303 N. Franklin) 
Mr. —— Gage, 186 Greenwood Ave., Madison, 


a 14 Minetta St., N. Y. 12, N. Y.) 

Mrs. Rayel Gordon, 116 Marion St., Brookline 46, 

ass. 

(formerly, 109 Sewell Ave.) 

Mr. Francesco Grasso, 202 Memorial Highway, Tam- 
pa 6, Fla. 
(formerly, 103 S. Moody) 

Mr. Eugene F. Grove, Hoosier Courts, 23-1, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 
(formerly, Alma College, Alma, Mich.) 

Mme. Louise F. Gude, 4603 Angeles Crest Highway, 
La Canada, Calif. 
(formerly, 5037 N. Hill St.) 

Miss Roxie Hagopian, Agnes Scott College, Deca- 


tur, Ga. 
ee, Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, 


ex. 
Mr. Jay Paul Hinshaw, 5353 N. Wayne, Chicago, IIl. 
(formerly, Kimball Bldg., Chicago 4, III.) 


Miss Rosamond Hirschorn, 1200 Highland, Em- 
poria, Kans. 
ee: Kimball Cts. Apts., 1219 Merchant St.) 
Mr. George Frederick Holler, 2865 Zeeland Ave., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
— 1629 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis 2, 


Mr. Gilbert S. Hynes, 28 Mora St., Dorchester, 


ass. 
(formerly, 92 School St., Middleborough, Mass.) 
Mr. Frank O. Ing, Univ. of Corpus Christi, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 
(formerly, Box 2025) 
= Ellanore Klonder, 6219 N. Artesian, Chicago, 


(formerly, 64 E. Van Buren) 
B. Lyons, 155 West St., 


(formerly, 30 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11) 
Mr. Russel C. Nelson, 9102 McGreggor Rd., Port- 
age Lake, Rt. 2, Pinckney, Mich. 
(formerly, Conway, Ark.) 
Mr. E. Euell Porter, Hardin Simmons Univ., 
lene, Tex. 
(formerly, Huntsville, Tex.) 
Miss Sarah Anne Revelle, 1404 Gilpin Ave.., 
mington 6, Del. 
(formerly, 1303 N. Franklin St.) 
ts. E. H. Robertson, 1005 Broadway, 
Kilgore, Tex. 
(formerly, Kilgore College) 
Mrs. Ella Hijertaas Roe, St. 
field, Minn. 
(former'ty, Miss Ella Hjertaas. Same address) 
Mr. Denton Rossell, 2744 E. 98th St., Seattle, Wash 
(formerly, 6810 20th Ave., N.E.) 


Abi- 


Wil- 


Apt. 1, 


Olaf College, North- 


Miss Wilma Thompson, 309 a St., Boston 
16. Mass. 
(formerly, 855 Beacon St.) 
¥. 


Miss a Wardle, 414 E. 52nd St., 


22, 
(formerly, Hotel Henry Hudson, N. Y. 
Dr. Thomas S. Williams, 2322 West FB Apt. 
4, Houston, Tex. 
(formerly, McMurry College, Abilene, Tex.) 
Mrs. Grace Straw Wilson, 3924 Dover Rd., Youngs- 
ton 8, Ohio 
(formerly, 204 S. Jackson St.) 


RESIGNATIONS 


Mr. Richard Cummings 
Mrs. Nellie Ann Stauffer 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(February 28, 1951) 


Southeastern District 64 
Southern District 
Southwestern District ............... 
California—Western District 
Northwestern District .. 
Canada 
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